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If  this  infatuated  country  gives  up  the  prefent  offer,  fhe  may  look  for  it 
again  in  vain — tbingi  cannot  remain  as  tbey  are — Commercial  jealoufy  is 
roufed — it  will  increafe  -with  two  independent  legif.ations — and  without  an 
united  interefl  in  Commerce,  in  a  Commercial  Empire,  political  Union, 
will  receive  many  (hocks,  and  feparation  ofinterejl  mud  threaten  fefara- 
iion  of  connexion,  which  every  boneji  Irijhman  rauft  fliudder  to  look  at, 
asapomble  event. 

Speech  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  (now  Mr.  Speaker,) 
in   the  Debate  on  the  Commercial  Propoutious. 
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_PERHA.PS  no  people  in  the  World  require 
more  time  to  form  a  juft  opinion  upon  a  fub- 
jerft  touching  their  own  intereft,  than  the  people 
of  this  Country  :  they  have  all  the  ardour  and 
inconfideratenefs  of  youth,  unfubdued  by  a  long 
continuance  of  chaitilement  and  affliction.  This 
by  no  means  proceeds  from  any  radical  de- 
ficiency of  good  fenfe,  but  from  moral  caufeF, 
which  have  abfblutely  prolonged  our  infancy 
as  a  nation.  This  peculiar  character  of  my 
Countrymen  was  never  more  conipicuous,  than 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  fuppofed  in- 
tention of  propofing  an  Union  between  the 
two  Countries  has  been  received  here; — alarm, 
difdain,  indignation,   vengeance, 

"  Each,  for  madnefs  ruled  the  hour, 
"  Would  try  his  own  extatic  pow'r." 

li  One 


*  One  author  ftales  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
Country's  vengeance  would  be  rouzed  by  the 
bare  mention  of  fuch  a  meafure ;  and,  after  de- 
ferring, with  all  due  horror,  the  miferable 
condition  to  which  we  have  been  reduced, 
afks,  "  who,  under  fuch  circumitances,  will  ven- 
ture  to  exprefs  in  the  honeft  terms  oi  virtuous 
indignation  his  opinion  on  the  annihilation  of 
our  Parliament  ?"  I  fhould  be  glad  to  know 
from  this  writer,  whether  the  terms,  in  which 
he  has  exprefled  himfelf,  be  honeft,  or  the  in- 
dignation he  has  fhewn,  be  virtuous  ?  If  they 
are,  why  have  the  "  Triangles  and  the  Gallows," 
whofe  effects  he  deplores  in  fuch  truly  ,  me- 
lancholy ftrains,  had  no  effect  upon  him  ? 
The  truth  is  ;  thefe  angry  patriots  mean  not  half 
they  fay  ;  for,  in  a  few  pages  after,  the  fame 
author  defcribes  the  present  fituation  of  this 
Country  to  be  tranquillized  and  happy ;  and, 
through  all  that  remains  of  his  Pamphlet,  feems 
never  once  to  have  dreamt  of  the  Gallows  or 
the  Triangle. 

The  only  thing  confoling  in  this  violent  burft 
of  alarm  is,  that  it  cannot  be  lafting.  We  will 
look  with  a  Headier  eye  than  we  have  yet 
done,  at  the  object  which  has  excited  it;  the 
delufion  of  our  fenfes  will  wear  away,  and  we 
will  fmile  in  the  hour  of  fober  recollection,  at  the 
idle  fears  by  which  we  have  been  made  miferable. 

To  aflift,  as  far  as  I  can,  in  forwarding  this 
defirable  end,   I    am   induced,  once     more,    to 

intrude 
*  Mr.  Jebb. 


intrude  upon  the  public.  That  I  have  efcaped 
the  fear  which  has  lb  generally  affected  others, 
I  do  not  attribute  to  any  fuperior  fagacity  of 
my  own ;  1  owe  it  to  the  fimple  accident  of 
having  had  my  rtlirl  I  i  >ng  fince  turned  to  the 
confederation  of  this  quellion.  Engaged  in  no 
way  whatever  in  the  divisions  whicri  have  dif- 
tracled  this  Country,  lave  in  a  deq>  lenfe  of 
that  common  mifery  they  had  brought  upon 
us,  in  which,  as  an  individual,  I  took  my  full 
fhare,  I  have  fur  a  confiderable  tune  turned 
my  attention  to  a  confederation  of  the  caufes  of 
thofe  peculiar  evils  under  which  this  kingdom 
has  fo  long  laboured  ;  among  them  it  was  eafy 
to  trace,  neither  lait  nor  lealt,  the  anomalous 
connexion  which  conftitutionally  binds  Ireland 
to  England.  As  a  matter  of  deliberate  regula- 
tion between  two  Countries,  it  is,  I  believe, 
unparalleled  in  the  hiftory  of  the  World  ; — in  its  rile, 
progrels  and  confummation.  The  only  thing  re- 
fembling  it,  was  the  connection  between  England 
and  Scotland  before  the  Union  ; — that,  however, 
was  matter  of  mete  accident,  owing  to  the  right 
of  the  refpeclive  Monarchies  reding  in  the  fame 
perfon,  and  it  was  remedied  as  loon  as  the  tem- 
per of  the  refpecYive  Countries  would  in  any  way 
warrant  the  change. — Mere,  however,  if  we  (up- 
pofe  our  ilatute-book  to  contain  the  deliberate 
will  of  the  nation,  we  have  loLmnly  attached 
the  Monarchy  of  this  Country  to  the  perfon  of  the 
King  of  Great-Britain  and  his  fucceilbrs  for  ever, 

and 


and  we  have,  by  the  fame  ftatute-book,  referved  to- 
ourfelves-  the  abfolute  right  of  a  Parliament  of  our 
own  to  form  with  the  King  of  Great-Britain  the 
exclufive  Government  of  this  Redm. 

There  are  but  four  poflible  modes  by  which  this 
Country  can  be  connected  with  Great  Britain — fhe 
muft  either  be  altogether  fubjed  to  its  legiflative  and 
executive  authority,  without  any  Parliament  of  her 
own,  and  then  (be  is  a  mere  province  or  colony  at 
the  abfolute  discretion  of  the  parent  Country  :  or  fhe 
may  have  the  fame  executive  and  a  feparate  legifla- 
tive with  a  controuling  and  paramount  power  in 
the  Parliament  of  the  Sifter  Kingdom  ; — this  was 
our  condition  previous  to  the  year  1782:  or  fhe 
may  have  the  fame  executive  authority  with  any 
abfolute  theoretically  independent  legiflature. — * 
Such  has  been  the  nature  of  our  connection  fmce 
the  repeal  of  the  6th  of  George  the  ift:  or,  laitly, 
me  may  be  united  to  Great-Britain  as  one  Coun- 
try, fubject  to  the  fame  executive  authority,  duly 
reprefented  in  the  Common  Parliament  of  the  em- 
pire, entitled  to  the  fame  privileges,  poiTefling  the 
fame  rights,  enjoying  the  fame  laws,  and  fharing 
in  the  fame  fortunes. 

I  have  fet  down  thefe  feveral  modes  of 
connedion  in  the  oider  in  which  they  ftrike 
my  undemanding,  they  are  feverally  worthy 
of  adoption— on  the  two  firit  it  is  unneceifary 
to  fay  any  thing — they  are  both  degrading  to  the 
feeling,  and  deitruftive  to  the  happinefs  of  a  peo- 
ple wifhing  to  be  free— of  the  iecond,  we  had 
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long  and  woeful  experienc©-*-it  ^continued,  if  I 
may  ufethe  expreffion,  the  infancy  ofthia  Country 

to  an   unexampled  period — we  threw  it  off  upon 
thefirtt  fymptom  of  maturity — we  put  on  the  i 

of  manhood,  and  thought  ourfclves  perfectly  - 
— have  we  been  fo  ?  or  fo  long  as  we  arc  connect- 
ed in  the  way  wc  now  are,  can  we  be  fo  ? — Thif 
leads  me  to  an  examination  which  I  think  molt  ma- 
terial to  the  difcuffion  cf  the  prefent  queftion,  whe- 
ther the  connection  which  now  fubfills  between 
us  and  Great-Brilain  be  lueh,  as  in  its  nature,  con- 
fidering  the  ftate  of  the  two  countries,  can  give  us 
the  full  enjoyment  of  thofe  advantages  which  our 
population,  our  foil,  and  our  geographic  fituation 
in  the  globe,  in  mute  but  perfuafive  eloquence, 
holds   out   to    us. 

By  freedom,   I  do  not  mean   merely  freedom 
of  perfon  and   fecurity  of  property — I  mean  alfo 
that     national    freedom     which    lets    afloat    the 
dormant  powers  of  the  ftate,  and  gives    lite  and 
vigour   to  the    inertnefs  of  buried  wealth,    \ 
ther    it    lies    hid    in   the    retrained    induitry   of 
its  inhabitants,  or  ufelelsly  repofes  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth — this  I  call  freedom— -and  1  again  all;, 
whether  we  have  enjoyed,  or,   under  our    p. 
connection,  are  ever  likely  to  enjoy  this  freedom  ? 
In  whatever  1  ill  a  1 1  lay  upon  this  lubjcct,  1  ar- 
dently  call   upon   the  attention  of  thofe   who   are 
ready   to  fay,  in  their  heart,  of  mat  connection,  of 
whatever  nature  it  may  be,whicliwill  mott  conduce 
to  the  profperity  of  the  two  Countries,  ejh  pa 
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The  privilege  of  being  bound  by  our  own 
laws  only  has  been  obtained  within  the  me- 
mory of  us  all,  and  tho'  no  doubt  it  confider- 
ably  improved  our  condition,  and, yet,  more  grati- 
fied our  pride,  it  full  left  the  Countries  connected 
but  in  a  Ungle  point,  namely,  the  Union  of  the 
refpediive  executive  authority  of  each  in  the  per- 
fon  of  the  fame  individual — had  an  Union  of 
this  kind  (fuppofing  fuch  a  thing  for  a  moment  to 
have  been  practicable)  taken  place  between  Coun- 
tries of  equal  ftrength  and  weight,  tho' "while  it  fub- 
Jifted,  it  would  not  give  that  efficacy  to  the 
combined  power  of  both  which  it  would  have 
received  from  a  more  intimate  Union,  it 
would  yet  entail  no  particular  grievance  on 
either — tho'  it  would  not  increafe,  it  would  not, 
while  it  Lifted,  check  the  internal  profperity  of 
either — but,  in  Countries,  fituated  as  thefe  were, 
the  difadvantagc  to  the  inferior  was  ftriking  and 
obvious  ;  it  gave  to  that  a  theoretical  independence 
and  an  atlual  and  necejjary  fubjection — by  giving 
that  t heoreti:.il  independence,  it  furnifhed  a  per- 
petual fubject  of  contention  between  the  two 
Countries,  without  the  pofiibility  of  having  it  prac- 
tically decided  in  favour  of  the  inferior. 

If  any  inftance  has  occurred  to  the  contrary,  they 
will  be  found  to  have  taken  place  at  times,  eiiher 
when  England  was  weak  and  befet  by  an  holt  of 
enemies  or  when,  by  the  fufpanfion  of  her  execu- 
tive authority,  fhe  was  as  a  wreck  upon  the  waters  ; 
fuch  inftances,  when  the  courfe  of  them  is  con- 
fidercd,  are  the  moll;  ftriking  proofs  I  could  pro- 
duce 


duce  of  the  truth  of  |  tion  I  have  ! . 

I;  '  <d  it  required   no  proof.      It  is  one  of  ilieic 
videnl  propofitions  which   \vc  at  once  admit 
without  recurring  either  to  practice  or  experience; 
its  truth  pon  the  unchangeable  nature   of 

quantity,  greater  and  lefs.  This  relation  mull 
continue  while  our  connection  remains  fuch  as  ;t 
is.  Were  the  internal  circumftanees  of  this  Country 
other  than  they  are,  I  think  it  would,  fo  long  as  it 
lafted,  be  adequate  to  our  rational  happinefs  and 
profperity  as  a  nation  ;  and  I  would  recur  to  an 
Union  from  any  other  motive  than  to  give  perma- 
nency and  fecurity  to  that  happinefs  and  profperi- 
ty ; — to  guard  ag'.inft  the  infolence  of  wealth  and 
power,  that  might  make  us  forget  the  aflillancc 
by  which  we  had  climbed  to  greatnefs,  and,  in  the 
filly  pride  of  (landing  alone  in  the  world,  en>:::i- 
ger  the  fafety  of  the  Britilh  empire,  and  render  ui 
an  eafy  prey  to  French  ambition. 

In  any  condition,  then,  that  I  can  fuppofe  this 
Country  to  be,  whether  harrafTed  by  divifions  as 
it  is,  or  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  in- 
duftry  and  quiet,  I  would  recommend  an  Union, 
as  a  fcheme  of  the  wifeft  policy  (he  could  pur- 
ine. '  In  fpeaking  this  language,  I  addrefs  my- 
kif  folely  to  thole  who  wifh  the  Countries  to 
remain  connected  for  ever;  who  defne  to  gu  1 
"  againft  the  folly  of  thofe  who  are  honeft, 
and  the  machinations  of  thofe  who  are  not  Co" 
who  confider  the  joint  and  continued  efforts  of 
every  part  of  the  Britilh  empire  as  ncceffary,  in 
the  prefent  condition  cf  Europe,  to  the  fecu- 
rity 
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rity  of  the  whole, — who  think,  that  at  once  to 
give  the  moft  efficient  power  to  the  State,  and 
fully,  and  perfectly  to  fecure  the  Liberty  and 
Property  of  the  Subject,  are  the  ultimate  ob- 
jects of  the  Britifh  Conftitution  ;  and  who  will 
not  hefitate,  if  they  can  do  it  without  a  fa- 
criftce  of  principle,  to  vary  their  means  in  or- 
der to   attain  their  end. 

We  have  hitherto  endeavoured  to  fecure  the  con- 
nection, and  promote  the  profperity  of  the  two  coun- 
tries by  a  fimple  Union  of  the  executive  authorities 
of  each  with  diilinct  and  independent  Legiflatures. 
A  connection  more  flight  could  fcarcely  be  ima- 
gined ;  we  touch  politically  in  a  fingle  point 
only— between  countries  of  equal  ftrength  and 
power,  fuch  an  Union  would  not  have  laded 
a  moment ;  and  where  it  has  taken  place  be^- 
tween  a  greater  and  inferior  country,  every  ftep 
thatdiminifhes  the  inequality  between  thefe,  leiTens 
the  probability  of  its  continuance;  this  confide- 
ration  will,  of  neceility,  determine  the  fuperior 
to  preferve  its  relative  condition  inviolate.  If 
the  continuance  of  the  connection  be  an  ob- 
ject with  the  fuperior  Country,  ihe  will  find 
the  ftrength  of  it  to  depend  upon  maintaining 
her  advantage. 

In  fact,  fuch  a  connection  could  never  take 
place  between  countries  equal  in  ftrength  and 
power ;  becaufe,  in  the  very  terms  of  it,  it 
admits  an  actual  inferiority.  If,  however,  it  has 
taken  place  between  countries  unequal  in  ftrength 
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and  power  it  cannot  fubfift:  a  moment  when  that 
inequality  is  removed.  I  do  not  mean  that  it 
would  require  a  mathematical  equality  to  del 
this  kind  of  connection,  but  fuch  an  approach  to 
it,  as  that  the  difference  would  be  eafily  made  up 
by  national  pride  and  human  arrogance. 

I  afk  any  man  who  knows  the  pad  hiftory 
of  thefe  countries,  or  indeed  has  the  flighteft  in- 
fight  whatever  into  human  nature,  if  this  country 
had,  at  any  time  paft,  poiTcffed  an  equal  (hare  in 
the  fleets,  armies  and  refourccs  of  the  empire 
with  Great  Britain,  and  could  have  made  her 
voice  be  heard,  not  only  within  the  pale  of  that 
realm,  but  In  Europe  alio,  as  loudly  as  that  of 
her  filler  country,  whether  the  connection,  as  it 
now  fukjtftsj  between  thefe  kingdoms,  would 
have  endured  to  this  day  ? 

If  we  will  have  the  connection  in  its  prefent 
form,  we  muft  be  content  with  the  ftudied  pre- 
fervation  of  that  decided  inferiority,  by  virtue 
alone  of  which  it  has  continued,  and  by  vir- 
tue of  which  alone  it  can  be  preferved  ;  or,  look 
forward,  if  that  inferiority  mould  be  in  any  great 
degree  removed  to  final  feparation  and  mutual 
debafement. 

h  is  the  profpect  of  this  latter  alternative  which 
has  united  all  our  internal  enemies  in  one  com- 
mon effort  againft  this  meafure — whether  we  re- 
main in  our  prefent  connection,  a  dilcontented  and 
divided  people,  or,  by  any  fortunate  termination 
of  our  prefent  diftractions,  grow  under  it  a  power- 
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ful  and  wealthy  nation  ;  in  either  event,  they  con- 
fider  the  diffolution  of  our  prefent  connection  as 
morally  certain.  In  the  former  (late  they  will 
have  a  continuance  of  all  the  materials  upon  which 
they  have  hitherto  worked  with  fuch  induftry  and 
iuccefs  •,  and  in  the  latter,  they  know  that  in  the 
courie  of  events  imperial  queftions  mull  of  neceflity 
arife  between  the  two  countries,  upon  which  they 
will  unavoidably  differ.  The  reafons  which  at 
prefent,  on  all  fuch  occafions,  fecure  the  acqui- 
efence  of  Ireland,  will  then  in  a  great  degree  have 
,/ceafed,  and  they  have  little  knowledge  of  the 
world,  who  do  not  fee  that  the  feafon  of  profpe- 
rity  and  power  is  not  the  moment  when  a  nation 
will  conciliate  or  concede.  If  the  countries  do 
.not  agree,  and  they  cannot  agree  without  fubmif- 
fion'on  one  part,  the  connection,  with  very  little 
afiiftance  from  treafon  and  difafTection,  is  at  an, 
end  for  ever- 

Indeed  fo  obvious  does  this  appear  to  the  honeft 
oppofers  of  an  Union,  for  I  do  not  deny  there  are 
many  fuch,  that  Mr.  Jebb,  whofe  candour,  fm- 
cerity  and  good  fenfe,  thofe  who  differ  molt  in 
opinion  from  him,  are  ready  to  allow,  propoies 
certain  regulations  between  the  two  countries,  to 
guard  againft  the  effect  of  fuch  difference  of  opinion 
upon  fuch  imperial  queftions  as  may  arife  between 
them — and  how  does  he  do  this  ?  why,  by  an  ab- 
solute Surrender  to  the  Parliament  of  England  of  the 
Purfe  and  the  Sword  of  this  nation.*     We  all 

know 
*  Mr.  Jcbb's  Pamphlet,  pages  24,  25. 
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know,  that  however  the  theory  of  ourjConftitution 
may  have  inverted  the  King  wiih  the  power  oi 
declaring  war,  the  practical  exercile  of  this  right 
is  of  necefiity  in  Parliament.  From  the  appropri- 
ation of  the  Supplies,  which  is  now  the  law  of  the 
land,  we  know  that  the  King  could  not  fupport 
war  a  fingle  day  without  the  content  or  Parliament 
— Whenever  therefore  the  King  of  England  de- 
clares war,  it  is  in  effect  the  Parliament  of  Eng- 
land that  have  done  lb.  What  then  does  Mr. 
Jebb  propofe  ?  Why,  that  in  all  fuch  cafes  the 
Parliament  of  Ireland  (hould  be  bound  to  follow- 
that  is,  to  follow  in  the  only  way  in  which  a  Par- 
liament can  follow,  by  granting  a  proportionate 
fupply.  However,  this  country,  though  enjoying 
a  feparate  and  independent  Parliament,  may  have 
hitherto  deemed  it  expedient  to  follow  the  example 
of  Great  Britain  in  the  wars,  in  which  the  latter 
has  thought  proper  to  engage,  it  would  be  hard 
that  fhe  would  altogether  renounce  even  the  theo- 
retical right  of  judging  of  this  expediency.  Yet 
the  molt  ienfible  and  judicious  oppoler  of  an 
Union  confiders  fuch  a  renunciation  as  not  alto- 
gether unneceiTary  in  giving  fecurity  and  perma- 
nency to  the  connection  which  at  prefent  lubfilts 
between  the  kingdoms. 

But  to  fecure  this  connection  in  its  prefent 
ftate,  Mr.  Jebb  not  only  gives  up  the  Purfe  and 
the  Sword,  but  even  the  King,  Lords  and  Com- 
mons of  independent  Ireland  are  not  to  do  any 
thing  which  may  offeR,  fuch  are  his  words,  the 
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religion  of  the  ftate,  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  Britifh  Parliament.  They  muft  not  provide 
for  a  fmgle  DifTenting  Clergyman,  or  grant  the 
fmallelt  privilege  to  the  Roman  Catholic  ;  for  fuch 
acts,  by  conftruction,  may  be  faid  to  off  eft  the 
religion  of  the  ftace,  without  the  previous  appro- 
bation of' a  foreign  legiflature.  Even  Mr.  Jebb, 
the  decided  oppoler  of  an  Union,  confiders  all 
thele  facrificcs  as  instrumental,  if  not  neceffary,  in 
preiei  ving  the  connection  between  the  countries  as 
it  now  ftands. 

But  even  that  will  not  do — the  feed  of  difiblution 
is  incorporated  in  its  frame ;  it  is  perifhable  as  the 
breath  of  man,  and  precarious  as  human  conduct. 

If  any  accident  were  to  happen,  within  the 
period  of  eighteen  years,  to  our  prefent  Sovereign 
and  his  immediate  fuccelTor,  a  queftion  would 
arife  between  the  two  nations,  which  nothing  but 
the  providence  of  God,  on  a  former  occafion,  pre- 
vented from  dafliing  our  fragile  connection  to 
pieces — whether  if  fuch  a  queftion  mould  again 
arife,  he  would  fo  favor  us  a  fecond  time,  is  be- 
yond the  limit  of  human  conjecture,  but  it  is  within 
the  compafs  of  human  prudence  to  prevent  its  occur- 
rence. Butthis  is  not  all,  the  permanency  of  thiscon- 
nection  depends  upon  the  perfonal  conduct  of  the 
Sovereign.  I  can  eafily  fuppofe  a  cafe,  remote  in- 
deed from  our  fears  under  the  gracious  reign  of  his 
prefent  Majefty,  which  might  render  a  revolution 
in  this  country,  as  to  the  peribn  of  the  Sovereign, 
matter    of    melancholy*  and   ever-to-be-deplored 
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necefllty  in  this  kingdom,  while  the  fame  meafure 
would  not  be  jullified  in  The 

tive  authority  here  is  under  no  controul    from  the 
Englifh  Parliament.  Suppofe  king  James  the  fe 
had  been  more  fagacious  than  he  was,  but  equally 
intent   on    the    int  oduction  of  popery,  whenever 
circumftances  wouid  enable  him  to  make  the  at- 
tempt  with  any   probability   of  fuccefs ;  fuppofe 
from  policy  he  had  maintained  the  juft  rights  and 
liberies    of  England,   and,    in    purfuance  of  his 
favouiite   fcheme,    confined    his    machinations   in 
favor  of  popery   to  this  kingdom.     As  the  con- 
nection  {lands  at  prefent  between  the  countries, 
England  could  not  interfere,   lb  fays  the  Minilter 
of  England,   in  the  domellic  concerns  of  imperial 
Ireland  —  the   maintenance   of  our   eftablifhment 
muft  have  been  left  to  the  honefty  of  our  own  Par- 
liament, and  the  zeal  of  the  Proteftant  inhabitants 
of  the  land.     The  mutual  independance  of  each 
country,   under  the  form  of  dillinct  legiQatures, 
would  prevent  any  conjunction  of  their  authorities 
to  refill  the  encroachment.     Suppofe  the  pertina- 
city of  the  King  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  firm- 
nefs  of  his  Proteftant  fubjects  on  the  other,  had 
carried  matters  to  extremity,  and  that  the  latter 
had  been  fuccefsful  in  the  ftruggle — the  Executive 
authority  of  the  country  mull  have  fhifted  hand?, 
or  we  would  have  fet  up  a  new  form  of  Govern- 
ment for  ourfelves ;   in  either  cafe  the  connection 
between  the  kingdoms  would  have  been  at  an  end — 
if  the  countries  had  been  connected  by  an  incor- 
porated 
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poratcd  Union,  fuch  a  diflblution  of  their  unity- 
could  not  have  been  er7ec"led.  The  acts  of  the 
common  Sovereign  would  have  been  fubject  to 
the  infpection  and  controul  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament  —  he  could  not  play  one  kingdom 
againft  the  other — an  undue  or  tyrannical  exer- 
cife  of  the  Prerogative,  in  any  part  of  the  em- 
pire, would  conftitutionally  excite  the  vigilance 
of  the  common  legislature,  and  conftitutionally 
demand  its  interpofition.  If  the  regal  authority 
mould  be  transferred  from  the  perfon  of  the  of- 
fending Monarch,  the  transfer  would  embrace 
the  Executive  power  of  both  Iflands,  and  though 
a  fhock  had  been  given  to  the  regal  fuccellion, 
the  Union  of  the  People  would  remain  un- 
touched. 

It  is  melancholy  to  think  on  the  extrava- 
gancies to  which  an  heated  imagination  has  led 
fome  men  on  this  fubject.  *  One  Author,  a 
known  friend  to  Britijh  connexion,  fays,  "  were 
an  Union  fraught  with  bleflings,  were  it  the 
elixir  of  life,  you  ought  to  reject  it."  What 
mt?.ft  De  the  opinion  of  that  man  of  our  under- 
ftandin^s,  if  ne  fuppofes  we  can  be  affected  by 
idle  rant  °f  tn*s  -cinc* '  *stn's  r^c  f°b"ety  of  difcuf- 
fion,  winch  a  queftion  like  the  prefent  demands — 
yet  in  this  manner,  it  has  been  for  the  moll  part 
treated  ;  the  changes  arc  perpetually  rung  upon 
our  independence.     You  are  alked,  with  a  gravity 
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that     would     be    contemptible,    if    it    Wttt 
wicked  ;  "  will    you   annihilate  independent   Ire- 
land ?" — Let   us  examine    this   independence. 

I  approach  the  fentiments  of  the  huncll  part 
of  my  countrymen,  on  this  fubjecl,  with  re- 
fpedt ;  they  fpring  from  a  facred  principle,  the 
love  of  our  common  country  ;  but  1  wifh  them 
to  confider  calmly  the  true  nature  of  this  in- 
dependence, and  to  caution  them  againft  facri- 
ficing  a  better  and  more  valuable  intereft; 
nay,  the  very  bafis  upon  which  that  indepen- 
dence reils,  to  falfe  notions  of  dignity  and 
pride  i — this  flrong  fenfe,  and  jealous  feeling  of 
Irifli  independence,  fprung  up  with  the  recovery 
of  our  rights  in  1782;  but  the  true  nature  of 
it,  has,  in  my  mind,  been  generally  mifunder- 
ftood.  National  independence,  in  the  it  net  fenfe 
of  that  word,  is  not  applicable  to  the  fituation 
of  this  Kingdom.  The  Crown  of  Ireland  is  an- 
nexed to,  and  dependent  upon  the  Crown  of 
Great-Britain. — In  this  fenfe  Ireland  is  a  depen- 
dent Kingdom  j — as  far  as  that  Crown  is  in- 
fluenced in  the  exercife  of  its  prerogative  with- 
in this  Kingdom,  by  the  fentiments  of  the  peo- 
ple and  parliament  of  England ;  Co  far  is  this 
Kingdom,  in  that  refpecY,  a  dependent  king- 
dom. But  there  is  a  circumftance  peculiar  to 
the  internal  condition  of  this  Kingdom,  which 
ftill  more  encreafea  its  dependence ; — the  Re- 
ligion of  the  minority  of  its  inhabitants  is  the 
eftabliflied   Religion  -t    and    the  landed  property 
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and  political  power,  is  in  the  hands  of  that  mi- 
nority. This  is  an  unnatural  ftate  of  things, 
were  we  to  take  this  Country  folely  into  our  view, 
and  could  never  fubfift  without  external  and 
foreign  affiftance.  We  derive  this  aid  altogether 
from  Great-Britain  ;  and  it  is  morally,  I  might 
fay  phyfically,  impofllble,  that  the  prefent  eftab- 
lifhment  in  Church  and  State,  could  fubfift  one 
year  without  that  fupport ;  in  this  fenfe  again, 
we  are  a  dependent   Kingdom. 

Whenever,  therefore,  the  aflertion  of  Irifti  in- 
dependence may  lead  us  to  hazard  Britifh 
connection,  we  ought  to  take  fpecial  care  that 
we  proceed  with  temper  and  caution,  that  we 
are  not  milled  by  a  name,  and  that  in  the 
theoretical  affertion  of  the  abftract  right,  we  do 
not  loofe  even  that  degree  of  it  which  we 
practically  poiTefs.  The  only  confident  advocates 
for  the  ftrict  independence  of  Ireland,  are  the 
friends  of  feparation. 

If  it  could  be  (hewn,  that  this  fame  notion 
of  Independence  has  deluded  the  nation  on  for- 
mer occafions,  and  induced  them  to  call  away  with 
difdain  the  mod  folid  advantages,  and  endanger 
their  beft  intereft,  nay  their  very  exiftence,  as  a 
nation  ;  that  they  were  unconfeious  at  the  time  of 
the  deceitfulnefs  of  its  operation,  altho*  now  it  be 
univerfally  acknowledged ;  fhould  not  the  con- 
fideration  of  thefe  fads  induce  us  to  paufe  for  a 
moment,  to  look  into  our  own  minds,  and  to  afk, 
whether  there  be  not  fomc  danger  of  our  being 
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again  deluded  in  the  confideration  of  other  mo- 
mentous queftions  of  imperial  policy  by  a  phan- 
tom. 

Two  (biking  inltanccs  of  this  kind  have  occur- 
red in  our  hiiiory  within  a  few  years.  The  com- 
mercial proportions  in  the  year  1785,  and  the  re- 
gency in  I/&9.  *  It  fecms  now  to  be  unlver- 
fally  acknowledged,  that  on  both  ihefe  occafions 
the  true  interei'h  of  the  nation  and  the  empire 
were  facrificed  to  the  founding  of  a  name.  Yet 
let  me  afk  any  man  who  recollects  tlijfc  periods, 
and  the  temper  and  language  that  were  held  on 
thofe  occafions,  whether  the  cry  of  independence 
was  not  then  as  loud  and  overbearing,  particularly 
on  the  former,  as  it  is  at  prefent :  on  the  latter, 
indeed,  the  public  indignation  was  fomewhat  di- 
vided between  thofe  who  denied  the  right  of  Ire- 
land to  elect  a  regent  feparately  from  Great 
Britain;  and  thole  who  baicly  deferted  the  ftan- 
dard  of  their  Royal  Maimer  in  the  hour  of  visita- 
tion and  calamity  I  on  both,  however,  the  true 
interelts  of  this  Country  were  facrificed,  and  the 
ftill  fmall  voice  of  reafon  and  truth  was  drowned, 
as  it  may  be  now,  in  the  populous  cry  of  inde- 
pendent Ireland.  It  is  the  nature  of  good  fenie, 
to  repofe  for  a  time,  in  filence,  upon  all  great  fub- 
jecls  of  mental  enquiry  ;  the  flippant  declaimer,  to 
whom  meditation  and  reflection  would  be  ufelefs,  is 
ready  in  a  moment;  and  it  often  happens  in  the 
affairs  of  nations,  that  their  greateil  interelts  are 
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irrevocably  decided  upon,  while  p  afllon  and 
prejudice  have  been  the  only  advocates  attended 
to. 

It  cannot  be  conteited  that,  as  lias  been  al- 
ready obferved  by  a  very  fenfible  writer  on  this 
fubject,  "  if  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  mould 
at  any  time  exert  its  inherent  and  acknowledged 
powers  on  any  great  queftion  of  imperial  po- 
licy contrary  to  the  declared  fenfe  of  the  Par- 
liament of  England,  the  empire  would  be  en- 
dangered or  dilTolved."  Now,  in  the  ftruggles 
of  Britifh  and  Irifh  faction  for  power,  and  in 
the  cabals  of  party  working  upon  the  fpirit 
of  independence,  can  any  man  take  upon  him 
to  fay,  that  the  future  exertion  of  thefe  acknow- 
ledged powers,  may  not  produce  this  effect. 
Our  prefent  Conftitution  of  diftinct  national  le- 
giflatures,  as  it  gave  birth  to  this  fpirit,  fo  it 
will  fofter  and  fupport  it.  The  fenfe  of  dan- 
ger, and  the  feeling  of  calamity,  that  might 
poflibly  retrain  the  cxercife  of  this  power  at 
prefent,  will,  every  day,  lofe  their  influence.  Hoi- 
tile  as  this  principle  is  to  the  permanency  of 
our  prefent  connection  with  Great  Britain,  it 
muft  grow  with  our  growth,  and  ftrengthen 
with  our  firength  ;  a  date  of  profperity,  muft 
foment  and  cherifh  it. — To  thofe  who  think  as  I  do, 
that  Britifh  connection  is  the  vital  principle 
which  fupports  us  as  a  nation,  it  is  obvious  that, 
if  that  connection  remains  upon  the  footing  it 
now  is,  the  tour  of  maturity  will  be  the  hour  of  our 
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diffolution.  The  practical  affertion  of  this  ftiict 
right  of  independence  will  be  lillened  to  in  the 
moment  when  wealch  and  power  (hall  have  given 
birth  to  their  natural  progeny,  pride  and  ar; 
we  will  then  eat  of  this  forbidden  fruit,  and  "  in  the 
day  that  we  do  fo,  we  will  furely  die." 

That  fuch  would  be  the  effect  of  any  great  ad- 
vances  we  might  make  as  a  nation,  is  as  obvious  to 
Great  Britain  as  it  can  be  to  us  ;  it  cannot  efcape  the 
fagacity  of  any  rational  enquirer ;  it  is  founded  in  the 
principles  of  human  nature,  called  into  action  by 
the  circumftances  in  which  we  are  placed.  Can  ic 
then  be  expected  that  (he  will  be  an  indifferent  fpec- 
tator  of  that  growing  wealth,  which  muff  tear  us 
from  her  for  ever  ?  Will  not  her  jealoufy  watch 
over  our  progrefs,  and  fay  "  thus  far  you  may  go, 
and  no  further."  If  the  connection  be  maintained 
under  thofe  circumftances,  will  it  not  perpetuate  a 
fpirit  of  national  antipathy,  which  has  been  already 
fo  prejudicial  to  the  intereffs  of  both  ? 

In  fupporting  the  adoption  of  an  Union  between 
the  two  countries,  it  is  unneceffary  to  fay,  that  I  do 
not  mean  to  argue  with  thofe  who  look  forward  to 
the  exigence  of  Ireland,  as  a  diffinct  independent 
nation,  as  a  defirable  event  at  any  period,  however 
diftanc.  One  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  written 
upon  this  fubjefl,  fays,  "  the  Almighty  has  thrown 
the  channel  as  a  perpetual  barrier  to  an  Union  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Ireland."  If  this  be  fo,  the 
impiety  of  man  has  done  much  to  encroach  upon 
this  decree  of  Providence,     Cromwell,  devout  as  he 
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was,  laughed  at  it  when  he  fummoned  reprefcntativesi 
from  this  couniry  to  fit  in  the  Englifh  Parliament, 
Molineux,  that  great  defender  of  the  independence 
of  his  country,  whofe  happinefs  in  his  opinion,  as  I 
fhall  fhevv  hereafter,  would  have  been  beft  effected 
by  an  Union,  does  not   reft  his  vindication    of  the 
rights  of  his  country  upon  fo  ridiculous  a  pofuion.— 
He  fays,  **  it  is  abfurd  to  fancy  kingdoms  are  fepa-? 
rate  and  diftinct,  merely  from  their  geographical  dif- 
tinftion  of  territories ;  kingdoms  become  diftinft  by 
diftinft  juvifdiftionS)  and  authorities  legijlative  and  exe- 
cutive"     He    refers    his    propofition    exprefsly    to 
the  fituation  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  he  faw  a 
much  greater  likelihood  of  oppofuion  to  an  Union, 
from  the  miftaken  pride  of  England,  than  any  ima- 
ginary  will  of  the  Deity,  to  be  collected  from   his 
works.     Having  (hewn  feveral  instances  from  records 
of    reprefentatives    from    this    country    ferving   in 
parliament   in    England,  in    the   reigns   of  Edward 
the  Firft  and  Edward  the  Third  ;  and  it  appearing 
that  Ireland  had  been  bound  by  laws  made  in  fuch 
Parliament,   he  lays,  "  if,  from  thefe  laft  mentioned 
records    it   be   concluded,   that   the  Parliament    of 
England  may  bind  Ireland,  it  muft  be  allowed  that 
the  people  of  Ireland  ought  to  have  their  reprefenta- 
tives in  the  Parliament  of  England  •,"  and  this,  "  I  be- 
lieve,"*   fays* Molineux,    "  we  fhould  be    willing 
enough  to  embrace,  but  this  is  an  happinefs  we  can 
hardly  hope  for.''     I  have  tranferibed  his  words  ex- 
actly.      If  Molyneux,    the   warm  and   enlightened 
advocate  of  the  liberties  of  Ireland,  had  feen  in  this 
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dreaded  name  of  Union,  "  *  the  annihilation  of 
Parliament,  the  fubverfion  or"  our  Conftituti 

depopulation  of  our  metropolis,  and  the  conver: 
of  the  kingdom  into  one  valt  barrack  j*  if  he  . 
difcovered  in  thr,  meaiure  his  fellow  citizens  reduced 
to  an  "  f  humiliated,  degraded,  and  difcontented  | 
pie,"  would  he  have  defcribed  it  as  an  offer  we  would 
very  willingly  embrace,  but  as  a  happinefs  we  could 
not  hope  to  obtain  ?  would  he  have  thus  dated  it,  if 
it  had  appeared  to  him,  as  only  calculated  to  con- 
tinue '.*  J  religious  difcontents,  jealoufies  and  difturb- 
ances,  infurrections,  and  perhaps  rebellions,"  for 
fuch  had  exifted  in  his  time.  He  thought  very  dirTcr-< 
ently  from  the  politicians  of  this  day — a  due  repre- 
fentation  of  this  country  in  the  Bntifli  Parliament, 
one  King,  one  Legiflature,  was  to  him  a  confumma- 
tion  devoutly  to  be  wifhed,  though  he  thought  it 
not  within  the  fcope  of  reafonable  expectation. 

This  meaiure  has  been  called  an  innovation:  I  need 
not  exprefs  my  refpect  and  regard  for  the  perfons 
who  principally  fupported  the  refolution  which  con- 
tained that  word  j  an  enemy,  however,  would  fay, 
it  was  ftudioufly  and  invidioufly  adopted  ;  he  woifid 
fay,  thole  who  ufed  it  well  knew  the  terror  it  was 
calculated  to  infpire  ;  that  they  well  knew  the  idea 
was  necellarily  aflbciated  with  thole  modern  attempts 
in  politics,  which  have  fubverr.ee!  all  moral  order, 
and  blalled  the  happinefs  of  human  kind  ;  that  they 
hoped  to  excite  that  dread  which  the  review  of 
fuch  things  was  likely  to  produce  ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, they  called  an  Union  an  innovation.     He  would 
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fay,  they  relied  upon  what  they  fuppofed  to  be  the 
literal  acceptation  of  the  term,  as  a  fufficient  juftifi- 
cation  for  ufing  it,  and  that  they  confidered  an  ac- 
quittal on  the  letter  of  a  law  as  equal  in  legal  effect: 
to  the  full  edablifhment  of  innocence  •,  and  that  in 
this,  they  were  mifled  by  the  habits  of  their  profef- 
fion.     I  only  lay,  that  zeal  for  a  moment  made  them 
unjult.    What  is  the  real  meaning  of  the  word  ?  It  is 
an   introduction  of  change  by   novelty.     Now,    the 
truth  is,  that  neither  the   practice,  as  I  have  fhewn, 
much  lefs  the  idea  of  an  Union,  is  a  novelty  in  the 
hiftory  of  this  country  ;  and   though  it  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  a  change,  it  is  not  an  innovation  ;  it 
overturns  no  one  principle  in  the  nature  and  effence 
of  our  Constitution  y  it  leaves   the  Church  and  the 
State  exactly  as  they  were;  and  profeffes,  as  its  vital 
principle,    the   protection   of  all   ancient   eftablifh- 
ments ;  it  affects*' no  disturbance  of  the  orders  of 
fociety,   civil  or  religious ;  it  is  a  propofed  change 
in  form,  for  the  avowed  purpofe  of  preventing  radi- 
cal change,  and  refuting  innovation  in  fub fiance.     Was 
it  not  then  uncandid,  not  to  fay  infidious,  at   this 
day,  to  call  fuch  a   meafure  an  innovation  ?     We 
know  that  appellations  vary  their  significations,  ac«* 
cording  to  times  and  circumstances  ;  any  man  unac- 
quainted with  the  mover  of  the  refolutions  would  fay, 
that  the  phrafe  was  fixed  upon,  as  carrying  with  it, 
at  this  day,  a  signification  offenfive  and  revolting — . 
it  is  affociated  with  all  the  horrors  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and   the  very   found  of  it  in  politics, 
brings  in  review  to  the  reflecting  mind>  all  the  crimes 
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that  have  there  degraded  and  infulted  humanity 
would  fay,  that  therefore,  and  thercfoie  only,  the  term 
was  made  ule  of,  and  that  it  was  intended  thereby  to 
couple  the  rpeafure  of  an  Union  with  the  new  fancied 
chimeras  of  French  philofophy,  and  to  affix  to  the 
one  the  contempt  and  execration  lb  j u (11  y  merited 
by  the  other. 

But  even  an  introduction  of  change  by  novelties, 
if  this  meafure  were  of  that  kind,  might  be  bothjuf- 
tifiable  and  necefiary.  Bacon  lays,  "  he  that  will 
not  apply  new  remedies  mult  expect  new  evils,  for 
time  is  the  greateit  innovator  -,  and  if  time,  of  courle, 
alter  things  to  the  worfe,  and  ivifdom  and  ccu;::':l 
(hall  not  alter  them  to  the  better,  what  fhall  be 
the  end  ?" 

The  queftion  is  not  whether  any  other  palicy  on 
the  part  of  England  would  have  rendered  an  Union 
unnecefTary,  but  whether  in  conlequence  of  that 
policy,  or  any  other  caufe,  it  is  now  become  necei- 
fary  ?  This  queilion  is  perpetually  argued,  as  if  we 
were  not  a  kingdom  connected  with  England,  or,  at 
lealt,  as  if  that  connection  left  us  practically,  as  it 
does  theoretically  independent  j  now  one  propo- 
rtion is  as  falfe  as  the  other.  We  are  depend: 
connecled  with  England  :  it  is  important  to  know  even 
difagreeable  truths,  if  the  knowledge  of  them  be 
neceffary  to  our  right  conduct. 

But  let  us  fee  the  fcheme  upon  which  the  oppofen 
of  an  Union  relt  their  hopes  of  happineis  for  this 
kingdom,    their   plan   of    maintaining    the    prelenc 
connection  between  the   countries.     Mr.   Jebb  de- 
tails 


tails  it, — *  We  are  firft,  as  I  obferved  before,  to 
give  up  the  purfe  and  the  fword  to  England  and 
a  joint  controul  in  every  thing  which  may  affect 
the  religion  of  the  State.  But  this  is  not  all, 
V  an  lrifh  Parliament  is  to  make  one  great  effort 
of  Patriotifm — it  is  to  bury  in  oblivion  the  errors 
and  vices  of  their  mifguided  Countrymen  !  "  Mo- 
dell  and  practicable — the  Catholics  are  to  wait 
patiently  the  operation  of  time,  and  the  workings 
of  fmcerity  in  Irijb  bofoms. — They  are  to  declare 
publicly  that  to  an  Irijh  Parliament  only,  will 
they  be  indebted  for  their  full  and  complete  ad- 
vancement to  the  privileges  and  honours  of  the 
Conftitution,"  (to  an  lrifh  Parliament,  who  left  to 
it/elf,  kicked  their  humble  petition  out  of  doors, 
and  only  allowed  them  to  be  heard  when  they 
fpoke  thro'  the  mouth  of  their  Sovereign) — M  then 
indeed,"  fays  the  writer,  "  we  (hall  become  a 
powerful  people." 

Is  it  to  this  Utopian  fcheme  of  a  fubjngation  of 
human  paffions  and  prejudices,  when  no  alteration 
is  propofed  of  thofe  circumftances  which  have  engen- 
dered them,  coupled  with  an  unequivocal  furren- 
der  of  even  the  theoretical  independence  we  now 
enjoy,  that  we  are  to  look  forward  as  the  wonder- 
working procurer  of  peace  and  power.  There  is 
fomcthing  curious  in  this  counter-project  which  is  to 
ferve  us  in  place  of  an  Union  ;  wherever  it  is  ufe- 
ful  it  is  impracticable,  and  wherever  it  is  practicable  it 
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is  degrading,  ft  demonftratea,  however,  that,  even 
in  the  opinion  of  rtiofe  who  dppofe  an  Union, 
cannot  go  in  as  we  are  ,  that  (bftie  great  change  is 
necelTary,  by  which  our  condition  may  be  improved 
for  the  better — that  this  cannot  be  done  with- 
out a  facrifice  in  a  great  degree  both  of  the  prac- 
tical exercife  of  the  right  of  independence,  and  of  the 
theoretical  right  ftfelf — that  to  remain  unconnected 
with  England,  we  mult  record  by  compact  our 
necejjitry  fubjeftion,  and  fubmit  ourlelves  and  our 
pofterity,  in  tiie  molt  material  points  of  our  felf- 
government  as  a  nation,  to  the  controul  and 
interference   of  a   foreign    legillature. 

I  afk  now  the  candid  advocates  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  this  Country,  for  to  them  only  I 
addrefs  myfelf,  whether  this  propofed  fyftem  for 
maintaining  the  connection  does  not  more  necef- 
farily  and  completely  facrifice  the  independence  of 
this  Country,  than  an  Union  upon  fair  and  libe- 
ral terms  could  poflibly  do  ? 

The  Scotch  Union  has  been  much  dwelt  upon  by 
the  oppofers  of  this  meafure,  either  as  furnifhing  no 
analogy  on  which  to  build  any  argument  in  favor 
of  the  Union  n"w  in  contemplation,  or  as  abound- 
ing in  many  refpects  with  arguments  againit  it. 
The  Union  with  Scotland,  however  neceflary,  as  I 
am  free  to  admit  it  was  to  England,  was  not  ne- 
celTary, however  beneficial  it  might  be,  to  the  former 
Kingdom  ;  and  the  oppofers  of  that  Union  irt  Scot- 
land might  have  ufed  many  arguments  that  cannot 
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with  any  truth  or  juftice   be  adopted   here.     The 
Scots  were  not  as  we  are   (I  fpeak  to  the  Proteftant 
and    moft  of    the   Roman   Catholic  inhabitants  of 
this  Country)  defcendants  of  Englifhmen — there  had 
been  little  or  no  mixture  between  the  nations  j  the 
Kingdoms  had  been  always  feparate,  generally  hof- 
tile,  and  till  very  recently  before  that  period  the  Scotch 
had  enjoyed  an  ancient  and  independent  Monarchy; 
the    regal  ftate     to    which     national   pride    clings 
with  ardour   and    affection,  had    exifted    within  the 
memory  of  many  of   them  ;   the  father  could  tell 
it  to   his  child,  and    the  child  could   catch  the  en- 
thufiafm  of   the    father.      Ancient  and  honourable 
prejudices     flood     in    array    againft   the    meafure, 
and  nothing  could   be  oppofed  to  them  but  the  cold 
calculation  of  commercial  profits. — Is  our  cafe  fuch  r* 
Is  the    Union    now   fought,  an   Union   with  Gran- 
gers and   hereditary  foes  ?     What  regal  ftate,  what 
ancient  Monarchy,  do  we  part  with  ?     Do  we  not 
return   to  that  parent  flock  from  whence  we  fprung  ? 
Is  there,    as    was   the    cafe  in  Scotland,  any  dif- 
fimilarity    of    law,   eftablifhed   religion,  ufages,   or 
cuftoms  to  ftand    in  the  way  of  our  incorporation. 
In  another    refpect,    alfo,    the  fituation   of   the 
Countries    was   materially  different— there   was   no 
party   in  Scotland  enjoying  exclufively  the  power, 
and   in  a   great    degree,    the  wealth  of  tbe   State, 
to  whofe   exiftence  in  thofe  particulars  the  protect- 
ing arm   of  England    was   eifential.       An  Union 
could   be  no  otherwife   necefTary   to  Scotland   than 
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as  to  fecnrity,  to  defend  her  againft  Kngland 
— here  it  is  neceflary  to  defend  us  againfl  our- 
lelves.  There  is  an  enemy  within  our  dwellings 
and  our  bofoms,  whofc  machinations  can  be  only 
itilled  by  the  irhpofing  authority  of  the  Englifh 
name — whatever  career  we  may  expect  to  run  as  a 
nation,  whatever  rout  of  Glory  we  may  hope  to 
take,  it  is  that  influence  inuft  fupport  our  pro- 
grefs. 

The  Scottifh  Union  had  its  oppofers,  as  has  the  one 
of  this  day,  many  of  them  wife  and  honeft  •,  among 
thofe  Mr.  Fletcher,  of  Salton,  itands  confpicuous — 
his  principal  objection  refted  on  the  incorporation  of 
the  two  Parliaments;  he  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
rights  to  be  referved  to  Scotland  would  never  be 
preferved  in  that  united  Parliament ;  and  he  fpeci- 
fies  particularly  the  objects  which,  he  fuppofes, 
however  fecured  by  the  terms  of  the  Union,  muft, 
in  the  courfe  of  time,  be  neceffarily  facrificed  by  the 
predominating  influence  of  England  ;  they  may  be 
reduced  to  fix  particulars  : 

Firft,  He  thought  it  impoflible  that  the  eftablifhed 
Church  of  Scotland  could  fupport  itfelf  a  moment 
after  the  incorporation  of  the  two  legiflatufcs ;  for 
this  opinion,  he  gives  his  arguments  at  length, 
which  arefo  ftrong,  that  fcarcely  any  thing  but  expe- 
rience could  have  confuted  him.  The  uninterrupted 
enjoyment,  however,  of  the  church  ellablifhment  in 
Scotland,  as  fettled  at  the  Union,  from  that  time  to 
the  prefent  moment,  (hews  how  groundleis  his  fears 
were. 

Second, 
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Second,  He  apprehended  the  nobility  in  Scotland 
would  be  utterly  deftroyed  ;  in  this,  alfo,  time  has 
refuted  his  conjectures. 

Third,  He  ftates  what  indeed  comprehends  all  the 
other  fubjeft  of  his  terror,  "  that  the  ScottilTi  Parlia- 
ment, having  fubverted  the  whole  fabric  of  the  Scot- 
tish conftitution,  an  united  Parliament  would  over- 
turn whatever  is  fecured  by  the  Union."  It  is  un- 
necessary to  obferve,  how  unfounded  his  fears  were 
in  this  particular  alfo. 

Fourth,  He  lays  it  down  as  certain,  that  in  all 
queftions  of  trade,  the  Englifh  Members  will  out-  * 
vote  the  Scotch.*  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  himfelfa 
Scotchman,  fays  in  a  modern  publication,  "  that  the 
fears  of  the  Scotch,  and  above  all  of  Mr.  Fletcher, 
that  in  every  thing  concerning  the  intereft  of  Scotland, 
the  forty-five  Members  of  Scotland  would  be  weighed 
down  by  the  weight  of  Englifh  Members,  has  been 
difproved  by  the  event. 

Fifth,-]-  He  confiders  as  certain,  that  the  municipal 
laws,  and  local  judicatures  for  administering  juftice, 
would  be  utterly  abolifhed. 

Sixth,  He  alarms  the  fears  of  his  countrymen,  by 
more,  than  infmuating,  that  the  equivalent  fettled  by 
the  articles  of  Union,  to  be  paid  by  England  to  Scot- 
land, for  the  undertaking  of  the  Scots  to  pay  part  of 
the  Englifh  debts,  will  be  withheld  by  the  united 
Parliament.  In  ail  thefe  particulars,  his  fears  are 
fabftantially  refuted;  that  fpirit,  which  fo  boldly  ven_ 
turcd  to  prophecy,  wandered  in  darknefs  without  the 

*  Sec  Note  (c.)        f  See  Note  (d) 
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upheld;  th-j  nobility  have  been  p  I)  the  ti 

lias  been  protected  ;  tli  •  fettl  m<  nt  at   th 
infringed  ;     the     municipal    laws,     lave    in    a    fli 
alteration   llipulated    for,   by   the    aif.cl.  i   ol    Un 
and    beneficial    to     both     countries,     Bill   in    fof< 
the  local    judicatures  continued;  ami,  the    flipu! 
equivalent    regularly  paid.     So  wild  were    the   con- 
jectures of  an  honelt  and  an  able  man,  when   milled 
by  the  inveterate  prejudices  of  national  independence! 
If  fuch  a  man  was  deceived  in  his   fpeculations  upon 
•n  Union;  if  his  vaunted  developement  of  unborn 
mifery  has  ended  in  the  idle  ravings  of  a  dillempered 
fancy  ;  what   claim   in   ihe   nam^   of  common  fenfe 
have  the  prefent   prophets  of  ill   to  the  credit   which 
they  feek  ?    Had  not  Scotland  more  ground  for  rati- 
onal fears,  than  the  people  of  this  country  can   p 
bly  entertain  ?     Is  not  the  church  we  wifn  to  fupport 
the  Church  of  England  ?    Are  nut  the    laws   and 
judicature  of  the  refpecYive   countries   piccifcly    the 
fame?    Is  there  any  ancient  animofity  to   fubdue  or 
inveterate  prejudices  to  overcome  ?   Have  we  the  re- 
membered  fplendour  of  any   antient    Monarchy  to 
catch  and  influence  our  affection?,  and  to  make  our 
hearts  (icken  at  the  profpect  of  departing  greatnefs  ? 
All  that   could   caufe   the    apprehensions,   wound  the 
pride,  and  excite  the  regret  of  a  nation,  which    lu  i 
been  recently  before  really  independent,  alfembled  in 
authoritative  oppofitiou  to  the  Scottilh  Union.      • 
arguments,  built  upon  thofe  circumftances,  were 
tivating  in  the  extreme.     *  Mr.  Fletcher,  ol  Salton, 
*  See  Note  (c.) 
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Was  aware  of  their  force,  and  has  turned  them  tfl 
the  greater!  advantage  for  his  caufe ;  time,  however, 
the  unpurchafahle  arbiter  of  all  political  reafoning,  has 
decided  againlt  them, and  they  remain  the  melancholy, 
but  inftructive  monument  of  the  fallacy  of  human 
reafon,  when  it  is  influenced  in  the  inveftigation  of 
truth,  by  the  prellure  of  human  paffions. 

The  oppofition  which  this  meafure  met  with  in 
Scotland,  was  as  virulent  and  ill-founded  as  any 
which  is  likely  to  occur  in  this  Kingdom ;  there  have 
exitfed,  and  there  will  at  times  exift  in  every  Com- 
munity, men,  whole  intereit,  and  whofe  paflions,  are 
at  variance  with  the  fober  and  rational  intereit  of 
their  Country — great  and,  in  many  initances,  ma- 
lignant oppofition  was  given  to  the  Scottifh  Union. 
The  Jacobite  of  that  day,  was  nearly  as  hoftile  to  the 
intereit  of  the  United  Kingdoms,  as  the  Jacobin  of  this. 
There  is  this  in  common  between  them  :  that,  as  the 
deftrucYtonofour  prefent  conftitution, thro' the  meansof 
a  French  invafion,  was  the  favourite  meafure  to  which 
the  efforts  of  the  Jacobite  were  directed  ;  to  the  fame 
end  thro'  the  fame  means  conftitutes  the  fond  hope  of 
the  Jacobin  now;  with  this  view,  the  Jacobite  of 
Scotland  refilled  an  Union  with  England  in  his  day ; 
with  the  lame  view;  the  Jacobin  of  Ireland  refifls 
it  now. 

1  truft,  however,  the  future  hiftorian  of  thefe 
times,  will  recoid  the  completion  of  this  meafure  in 
nearly  the  fame  terms  ufed  by  the  hiftorian  of  the 
Scottifh  Union  :  They  are  fo  appofite  to  many  cir- 
cumstances which  have  taken  place,  and  are  likely 
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ii.il  to  t:iKr'  place  in  the  progn  (i  of  this  bi  re, 

that  I  cannot  foi  b  ;ar  to  tranfi  ri  be  them . 

ing  of  the  firft  Article,  he  (ays,  ••*  It  yra 
11  happy  day,  the  firfl:  Article  of  the  I  fnion  wa 
11  in  Parliament,  after  infinite  ftruggles,  clamour,  rail- 
"  ing,  and  tumults  of  a  party,  who,  however  they  en- 
*'  deavoured  to  engage  the  hontfi  (crapulous  part  of 
'■  the  people  with  them,  yet  gave  this  d'.lcovery  of  the 
,c  principles  of  their  own  actings,  in  that  there  was  an 
"  entire  conjunction  of  the  molt  *  opp.'fne  factions  in 
t(  this  particular  j  and  the  very  difeovery  of  this,  opened 
"  the  eyes  of  a  great  many  people,  who,  in  the  fimpJi- 
u  city  of  their  hearts,  had  joined  in  oppofition  to  a:; 
**  Unionj  but  when  they  faw  the  tendency  of  things,  And 
"  whither  if  led;  when  they  faw  the  fociety  they  were 
**  going  to  embark  with,  when  they  faw  the  enemies  of 
"  Proteltant  fettlement,  all  engaged,  and  thofe  very 
"  people,  who  had  filled  the  hndwith  the  groans  ofoppreffi- 
"  on,  and  the  cries  of  blood,  coming  to  join  hands  with 
11  them,  againft  an  Union  with  England ;  when  they  C.wj 
'•  that,  to  thun  an  Union  with  Chriftians,  they  were  of 
"  necellity  to  come  to  an  Union  with  devi's,  men  that 
"  had  transformed  themielves  into  the  very  infernal 
'•  nature,  and  vifibly  acled  from  principles,  in  this  par- 
**  ticular  diabolical,  in  that  thev  intended  to  erec^t  the 
"  abfolute  fubjection  of  the  nation  to  the  luft  and  im- 
*'  bounded  appetites  oilawlefs  tyrants \  when  they  faw 
"  thefe  things  to  plainly,  we  then  found  an  alteration, 

"  and 

*  De  Foi's  hlftory  of  the  Union,  p3ges   244,  5. 
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"  and  tlie  bejl,  mnjt  'thinking,  and  mojl  judicious  people, 
**  began  fnft  to  itop  and  confider,  and  afterwards 
'*  wholly  to  withdraw  from  the  party;  and  the  clamour 
M  of  the  people,  ar,  if  come  to  a  crifis,  began  not  to  be 
"  as  univerfal,  but  to  abate  ;  and  the  more  it  did  fo, 
"  the  more  xhzfecret  party,  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of 
••  al!  the  reft,  began  to  appear  and  dutinguifh  them- 
*'  felves."     It  is  Icarcely  poiiible  to  imagine  language 
more  applicable  to  the   prefent  crifis,  the  fame  cla- 
mour and  railing,  the  fame  conjitntlion  of  the   molt 
eppojite  facliom,   the  fame  mifleading  of  the  honeft  and 
fempubus  part  of  the  people,  a  fimilar  tendency  in  all 
their  endeavours  to  a  feparation  from  England,  the 
perfect  picture  ofnhe  Jacobin,   who  had  filled  the 
land  with  the  groans  of  oppreflion,  and  the  cries  of 
blood  -,  the  fame  confequence  of  an   Union  with  de- 
vils, if  the  prefent  Union  with  Chriftians  be  rejected  ; 
the  fame  infernal  attempt  to  fubmit  the  nation  to  the 
J nft  and  unbounded  appetite  of  lawlefs  tyrants.    It  is 
hnpodible  not  to  recognize  in  thefe  traits,  the  Jacobin 
and  his  French  Idol.  May  the  iffue  be  fimilar !   may 
fucb  deftgns  be  defeated,  and  this  Country  and  Eng- 
land become  one  and  indiftbluble  ! 

Perhaps  the  intended  plan  of  Union  between  the 
two  Kingdoms  is  in  nothing  more  to  be  defired,  than 
in  this,  that  it  promotes  the  general  intereft  of  the 
leveral  inhabitants  of  this  Country  as  diftinguifhed 
into  religious  claiTes ;  and  holds  out  to  each  of  them 
feme  thing  that  ameliorates  their  particular  condition. 
In  political  confideration,  the  religious  perfuafions 
of  Ireland  refolve  them   into  two,  Proteilant    and 
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ftoman  Catholic — any  attempt  utterly  to  rtlbdue 

der  exifting  circumftances  the  fear  of  the  Protcitant, 

or  the  jealoufies  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  v. 

idle  and    Utopian  ;     human    pillions  and   prejudices 

when  they   have   once   grown   to  any  confiderable 

itrength,  will  not  fall  fuddenly  to  decay  >   the  aufpi- 

cious  undertaking  mull  commence  in  the  removal  or 

abatement    of    the    cauics    which    have    prod  . 

them. 

As  long  as  you  confine  the  contention  of  Protefiant 

and   Catholic  to   this  ifland,    the  fears  on   the   one 

hand,  and  the  jealoufies  on  the  other,  mull  continue. 

The  recollection  of  Catholic  claims,  the  contcmpK. 

of  their  fuperior   numbers,  the   memory  of  victory, 

perhaps  abufed,  on  the  part  of  the  Proteftants,    mult 

make     the     latter    tenacious    of    the     I  hold 

they  poffefs  in  the  coniVitution,  and  on   which  they 

probably  altogether  depend,    for    the  protection    of 

their  liberty  and   property.     If  the  Catholics  were  to 

be  admitted,  in  the  prefent  ftateof  the  constitution,  to 

equal  privileges   with  the  Proteitant,  the  latter  might 

fear  the  iilue  of  the  conteft  againft  Catholic  encroach- 

ment  within  the  walls  of  a  national  Senate.     He  mult 

know,  that  every  day  would  add  to  the  ftrength 

that  body  which    has   been  the  object  of  his  habitual 

fears ;  and  he  may  not  irrationally  be  fuppofed  to  lee 

in  the  complete  adoption   of  the  Catholic   into   the 

conftitution,  not  only  the  extinction  of  his  power 

authority,  but  the  inftrument  of  his  final  dowi 

deftru&ion. 
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As  long  therefore  as  our  connection  remains  as  It 
is,  you  cannot  root  out  of  the  Proteftant  mind  thefe, 
if  I  may  fo  call  them,  hereditary  apprehenfions. — - 
Recent  events  have  given  them  additional  (lability. 
The  fteady  refiftance  then  with  which  it  is  likely  the 
Proteftant  would  in  our  prefent  ftate,  and  fo  long  as 
it  continues,  make  to  any  further  conceflions  to  Ca- 
tholic claims,  leaves  the  original  jealoufies  of  tha'c 
body  fubfifting  in  full  vigour ;  the  latter  will,  as 
heretofore,  perfevere  in  their  attempts  at  what  they 
call  emancipation,  and  their  opponents  unite  in  a  de- 
termined maintenance  of  that  afcendancy,  on  which 
they  rely  for  the  fupport  of  every  thing  which  is  dear 
to  them. 

Under  thefe  circumftances,  no  amelioration  of  our 
condition  can  be  hoped — -it  would  be  vain  and 
childifh  to  look  to  that  Utopian  oblivion  of  errors  and 
vices,  fo  benevolently,  but  impracticably,  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Jebb.  Such  a  fpeculation  may 
gratify  a  good,  but  can  never  miilead  a  wife  man  ; 
the  latter  calculates  upon  human  beings  as  they  are, 
and  applies-  his  remedy  to  the  imperfection  of  our 
natures,  without  vainly  relying  upon  qualities  which,' 
however  they  may  be  found  in  individuals,  never  act 
upon  mankind  in  the  grofs. 

If  our  connection  remains  as  it  is,  the  fears  of  the 
Proteftant,  and  the  jealoufies  of  the  Catholic  will 
encreafe  ;  that  internal  contention,  the  bane  of  Jrifh 
happinefs,  which  degrades  our  morals,  while  it  checks 
our  profperity,  will  be  perpetuated  among  us.     The 

conftitutional 


conflitutional  deceafe  which  has  grown  up  with  ou: 
growth,   will  be  confirmed  in  all  and 

impede,  as  it  has  impeded,    our  progrcl . 

Let  us  confider  then  for  a  moment,  how   rhi 
may  be  changed  in  thole  particulars,   m  lion 

fhould  take  place  between  the  countries.      I  do  no: 
mean  to  enquire  in  this  place,  whether  a   gran 
equal  privileges  to  the  Roman  Catholic  is  to  make 
part  of  the  terms  of  the  Union  ?   it  it  mould,   it 
obvious  that  all  ground  for  jealoufy  would   be  re- 
moved from  the  Roman  Catholic  ;  and  it  would  be 
to  prove,  that  all  rational  motives  for  fear  would  be 
thereby  taken  away  from  the  Protectant.      Me  would 
have  the  whole  mafs  of  Proteftant  influence  in  the 
empire,  arrayed  within  the  walls  of  an  Imperial  Par- 
liament, to  (land  between  him  and  Roman  Catholic 
encroachment.     The  Roman   Catholic  would    have 
enough  to  latisfy  the  molt   querulous  on  the  fubject 
■of  political  liberty  j  but  his  power  would  be  as  i 
in   the   balance  to  the   attainment  of    political  al- 
cendency. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  mould  not  be  within   I 
fcheme  of  the  councils  of  both  countries  to  yield  at 
this   time    the   laft    remaining    privilege    which   the 
Catholics  require,  1  Hill  fay,  the  condition  of  both 
parties  in  this  country,  will  be  much  better  than  il 

With  relped  to  the  Proteftant,  his  apprehen  . 
of  the  Catholic  will  of  necefllty  diminifh.     1  k  would 
obtain,  by  an  Union,  greater  ftrength   to   a 
with  lels  danger  from  conccllion — as  you   diminifh 
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his  fears,  you  diminifh  (fuch  is  the  nature  of  man) 
his  hatred  alfo.  Placed  beyond  the  reach  of  injury  by 
the  interpofing  fhield  of  the  great  and  united 
Proteftant  intereft  of  the  empire,  he  would  no  longer 
regard  the  Roman  Catholic  as  an  object  of  terror; 
he  would  ceafe  to  confider  the  Catholic  pretenfions 
as  a  fubject  of  perfonal  concern,  and  leave  them  as  a 
matter  of  imperial  regulation  to  the  prefiding  coun- 
cils of  the  ftate ;  he  would  feel  that  he  was  fafe  in  either 
alternative  of  conceflion  or  refiftance  ;  and,  relieved 
from  the  political  ftorm  which  has  hitherto  agi- 
tated his  life,  he  would  give  an  undivided  atten- 
tion to  the  management  of  his  private  concerns. 

The  condition  of  the  Catholic  will  not  be  lefs  af- 
fected for  the  better— an  Union,  even  if  it  fhould  not 
be  attended  in  the  firft  inftances  with  the  full  gratifi- 
cation of  his  defires,  will  exceedingly  diminifh  the 
force  of  thofe  reafons  which  might  be  urged  againft 
them.  In  the  decreafe  of  Proteftant  apprehenfion, 
he  would  trace  the  latent  feeds  of  future  benefit  to 
himfelf ;  he  would  perceive,  as  the  one  finks  from  the 
view,  the  other  muft  rife  into  light ;  and  in  the  ex- 
tinction of  Proteftant  fear,  he  would  find  the  con- 
fummation  of  Catholic  privileges;  he  would  per- 
ceive, that  whatever  claims  he  may  find  it  prudent 
hereafter  to  make,  muft  be  made  to  an  imperial 
Parliament,  in  which  local  jealoufies  would  give  way 
to  enlarged  views  of  general  policy.  He  knows, 
that  in  a  great  degree,  whatever  benefits  he  has  al- 
ready received,  he  owes  to  the  liberal  fentiments  0f  a 
foreign  Cabinet,  prevailing  over  domeftic  apprehen- 
fion s ; 


fions ;  and  he  would  look  i 

decay   of  tlv 

willies.     He    kn< 

certain  in  their  operation, 

effects ;  and  lie  would  fill   the  inl 

reconciliation,  and   anticipating  hope.     '1  uld 

be  an  end  of  that  fyftem,  which,  it   i 

been    adopted   with   refpe<St  to    Ireland, 

parties  one  againft  the  other.     Our 

England  would  not  find  its  fupport,  I 

by  many)  in   the  promoted  divifions  of  the  counl 

but  that  being  fecured,  Ireland  would  b  -   i 

unreftrained  powers  of  improvemehl  j  an  1  w 

be,  what  we  are  capable  of,  a  wffe  and  happy 

It  may  be  necelfary  to  lay  a  few  words  on  the  com- 
petency  of  our   Parliament,    to   efl 
Union,  on  the  part  of  this  country  with  Great 
Thofe  who  deny  this  competency,  have  many 
culties  to  overcome.     The  principle  upon  which  th;-y 
reft  all  their  argument,  is   this:    They   fupp 
Conftitution  to   be  lbmething  abloluteK  1 

utterly  independent  of  parliamentary  cpntroul,  vt 
which   Parliament  may  move,   but   beyond   which  it 
cannot  proceed.     Now  I  mould  be  glad  to  know  the 
prec'rfe  extent  of  this  circle,  within  whoft 
the  powers  of    Parliament   are   confined. —  ii 
prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  one  of  its  limitations  ?   It 
is  laid,    and    juitly,    that  thefe    pi 
Crown  are  veiled  in  it  lor  the  good  of  I 
and  that  the  Crown  is  a  mere  truftee  oi  thofe  prei 
lives  for  their  ufe,  and  pan  neither  enktrge 
* 
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them. — In  this  I  perfectly  agree  ;  but  at  what  period 
of  our  hiftory  was  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  fo 
fixed  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  parliamentary  con- 
troul ?  We  know  perfectly  well,  that  this  preroga- 
tive, forming  fo  eflential  a  part  of  our  conftitution, 
has  been  always  the  lubject  of  parliamentary  inter- 
ference ;  and  that  to  that  interference,  we  owe  moft 
ofourprefent  liberty.  It  follows  then,  that  parlia- 
mentary controul  is  not  limited  by  the  prerogative  of 
the  Crown. 

Let  us  try  further : — Is  the  right  of  the  elective  fra  ri- 
ch! fe  one  of  thofe  impregnable  fortreffes  upon  which 
Parliament  cannot  call  for  the  furrender  ?  Our  con- 
ftitutional  hiftory,  if  I  may  fo  fpeak,  is  a  continued 
feries  of  parliamentary  controul  over  this  privilege* 
fuppofed  to  be  without  the  bounds  of  its  jurifdiction  ; 
theoretically  fpeaking,  this  mould  be  the  firong  ground 
of  thofe  who  argue  againft  the  authority  of  Parlia- 
ment. In  abftract  reafoning,  nothing  can  appear 
more  abfurd,  than  that  perfons  delegated  by  virtue 
of  a  certain  recognized  authority  Ihould  have  power 
to  refcind  or  modify  that  very  authority,  by  the  ex- 
ercife  of  which  alone  they  enjoy  any  power  whatfo- 
ever  -t  that  is,  that  the  thing  which  is  produced,  mould 
have  a  paramount  power  over  the  thing  producing,, 
Experience,  however,  fets  at  naught  this  refinement 
©f  a  priori  reafoning;  accordingly,  the  legiflative  has 
conftantly  exercifed  a  full  and  uncontrouled  autho- 
rity over  th'i6  fundamental  privilege  of  the  people. — 
They  have  limited  and  enlarged,  from  time  to  time, 
3S  to  them  feemed  fit,  both  the  numbers  and  qualifi- 
cation 
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cation  of  cle&ors  ;  and  on   one  occafum  they  . 
lutely  disfranchifed,  (and  their  power  in   doing  this 
was   never   queftioned)   a  certain  clafs  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  country,  amounting  to  two-thirds  of  tbc 
whole  ;  but  they  have  not  confined   themfelves  to  a 
difcretional  modification  of  the  number  of  ele  i 
but  have  even  pointed  out  to  thole  cledtors,  whom, 
and  whom  only,  they  (hall  elect.      By  laws  made 
within  this  country,  the  whole    I 
tholics  are  excluded  from  the  power  of  fitting  in  Par- 
liament.    We  fee,  therefore,  that   t]  Hfod  ex- 
tends both  over  thofe  who  elect,  and  o?er  thofe  v 
can  be  elected. 

But  Parliament  cannot  only  diminish  the  number 
of  thofe  capable  of  electing,  or  of  being  elected,  but 
ic  even  can,  under  ceitain  circumftances,  dimin:lh  the 
number  of  thole  by  whom  the  people  are  represented 
in  Parliament. 

We  know  that  all  the  boroughs  in  this   kingdom, 
the  reprefentation  from  which  conltitutes  ft) 
part  of  our  Houfe  of  Commons,  derive  the  po 
which  enables  them  to  fend  members  to  Pari 
under  grants  from  the  Crown  •,  now,  by  the  common 
law  of  the  land,  it  is  of  the  c  (fence  of  (tick 
from  the  Crown  that  they  are  forfeitable  by  an  abulc 
of  the  franchifes  conferred  by  lucii  Inor- 

dinary cafes   this   abule    is  enquirable    into    by 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  the  charter  mi: 
a  fufficient  abufe  be  eltabhihed.     W'ich  re 
abufes  of  tlie  elective   franchife,   the  enqwi 
them,  as  it  concerns  the  purity  ot  1 


is  with  great  propriety  relerved  to  Parliament  alorie ; 
and  Parliament  both  can,  and  ought  to,  disfranchife 
a  borough  guilty  of  notorious  corruption  in  the  ex- 
ercife  of  its  elective  franchife. 

But  its  power  goes  dill  further  :  the  duration  of 
Parliament  itfelf  is  fubje<5t  to  its  controul.  It  has 
occafionally  limited  and  prolonged  the  date  of  its 
own  exiftence,  in  oppofition  to  the  known  limitation 
of  its  political  life,  at  the  time  of  its  delegation. 
Thus,  we  fee,  that  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  the 
privileges  of  the  people,  the  conftitution  of  Parlia- 
ment itfelf,  as  to  duration  and  numbers,  are  all  fub- 
jecT:  to^Legiflative  controul. 

By  the  exercife  of  their  various  powers  in  Parlia- 
ment, our  conftitution  has  become  what  it  is  j  in  the 
firft  attempts  which  Parliament  made,  in  any  of  thofe 
particulars,  the  argument  of  incompetence  was  al- 
ways urged,  and  always  overruled.  If  there  be  any 
things  by  their  nature  beyond  the  authority  of  Par- 
liament, it  is  the  extenfion  of  their  own  power,  and 
the  curtailment  of  thofe  privileges  from  the  exercife 
of  which  thofe  powers  flow.  Can  the  argument  of 
incompetence  apply  to  any  thing  more  dire&ly  than 
it  docs  to  them  ?  Yet  how  ftationary  fhould  we 
have  been  in  political  improvement,  if  this  argumenc 
of  incompetence  had  prevailed. 

Thofe  who  fuppofe  our  Conftitution  fixed  beyond 
the  power  of  alteration  or  improvement,  miftake  its 
moft  valuable  quality  •,  the  power  of  Parliament,  al- 
ways exercifed,  of  moulding  it  according  to  the 
dictates   ot  wifdom    and   experience,  to  fecure  the 
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liberty,  and  promote  the   profperiry  ountrv, 

under  all  changes  and   circumftam 

guilhed  feature.     This    power,   HI  its  m 
has  no  other  limitation  than  the  good  o:   the 
and  in  its  phyfical,    none  known  to  the  ConltitUti 
As  man  has  no  other  guide  than  the  limited   • 

dom  and  goodntfs    afTigned   to    his    nature    by   the 
Deity,  this  portion  or  wii'dorri   and   goodnefs  moft 

be    trulted    to    in    the   conduct     of    human 
Experience   has  taught    us,  that  the  inteiells   01 
ciety   are  bell   managed   by  a  delegated  number 
thofe  of  the  community,   likely  to  have   the  greatelt 
fhare  of  the  qualities  1  have  mentioned  ;   they  are  the 
head  of  the  political   body  allotted   to  think,  direct 
and  govern  ;  they  are  not  to   be  dictated    to   by  any 
faction  in  the  State  ;   nor  can  their   power,   . 
ConJlitutionlaftSy  even  be  controuled  by  an  adi 
on  the  part  of  the  people. — If  this   will  be  clearly 
afcertained  and   clearly   ex  pre  fled,  no   doubt,   when 
fo  expreficd  and  afcertained,  it   will   be  attended    to 
by  Parliament ;  their   wildom  will  make  this  a  limi- 
tation of  their  moral  right,  becaufc  it  amounts  in  fact, 
to  a  limitation  of  their  phyfical  power. 

[it  no  cafe  is  this  exprefs  affent  neceflary  on  the 
part  oi'  the  people,  becaufc,  having  the  power  of 
^xprelling  their  diljent,  their  affent  is  a  nee* 
ry  prefumption  from  their  filence  or  acquiescence* 
Whenever,  therefore,  there  is  no  retiraint  upon 
public  opinion,  from  fraud  or  force,  it  may  be 
fairly,,  ftid,  that  whatever  Parliament  can  do,  they 
may   <$<?. — That    there    is    no   fuch   reltraint    now, 

«  is 
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is  evident  from  the  freedom  ■  of  difcuflion  with 
which  this  queftion  has  been  treated — in  the  very 
feat  of  Government  the  people  have  met,  "and*  as 
far  as  the  opinion  of  a"  diftrict  goes,  have  exprefT- 
ed  their  opinion   again  ft   it. 

What  would  be  the  confequence,  if  the  power 
now  denied  by  fome  people  to  Parliament,  really 
did  not  belong  to  it  ?  I  mean  the  power  of  con- 
cluding an  Union  with  Great  Britain,  with  the  af- 
fent  of  the  people  really  exprelTed  or  necefTarily 
implied. — Let  us  fuppofe  for  a  moment,  (however 
unwilling  the  oppofers  of  this  meafure  may  be  to 
concede  (o  much)  that  the  Majority  of  the  peo- 
ple are  really  of  opinion,  that  an  Union  with 
Great  Britain  would  be  advantageous  under  all 
circumftances  to  this  Kingdom — are  the  prefent 
forms  of  our  Constitution,  fo  fixed,  that  they 
mud  not  bend  even  to  the  will  of  the  people? — 
this  will  be  hardly  faid.  Then,  I  afk  any  reafon- 
able  man,  what  is  the  mode  recognized  by  our 
Conftitution  of  giving  expreflion  to  the  will  of  the 
people  ? — -can  they  fpeak  in  any  other  ways,  fave 
thro'  Parliament  or  to  Parliament — that  is,  when 
they  are  filent  and  acquiefce,  the  aft  of  the  legif- 
lature  is,  by  neceffary  preemption,  the  aft  of  the 
people  •,  and  where  a  meafure  is  in  agitation  before 
Pailiament,  upon  which  the  people  are  divided  in 
ttntiment,  thofe  who  diiTent  mew  that  diffent  by 
petition  againft  the  meafure,  and  thofe  who  agree, 
fliew  their  affent  either  by  exprefs  petition*  4br^  the 

meafure 


ifurt,     or     b)    a<  quiefc  mce    f.   Si 

nt  is    [Kceflnrily  to  be  prcfiinv  the 

beaten   road  of  our  Constitution,    out    o(   which,    1 
do  not  vvifli  to  travel  in  favour  of  any  new-fan  : 
ics    of   (he  hour.  —  I  like   not  thofc    I 
h  require   an  uti  ilutioti  of  Governm 

Upon  every  fuggeftad  improvement  ;  but  approve 
of  that  wil'dom  which. has  inful  i  into  our  Confti- 
tution,  a   principle  of   [i  Stion,   by    ' 

is  always  adequate,  without   any   violation  ofeflen- 
tial  form  or  principles,  to  amend  itfclf.     Now  in  a 
cafe  like  the  prefent,  it  will  not  be  contcfted,  that    ~ 
the    propoled   alteration  is  within   the  power  of  the 
people  to  accomplilh  :    the  expreffi  m  of  their  v 
according  to  the  forms  of the  Con 
by  which  fuch  a  meafure  can  be  oonilii  utionaliy  efJW  I 
What  mode  then  has  the  Conti'ttution   provided  \'a 
this  expreifion  of  the  will  of  the  people  ?   1 
it  can  only  be  fpoken   thro'  Parliament,  or  to  P..; 
rnent — but  this  expreflion  of  the  people's  will 
be  nugatory,  if  there  did   not  ex  it  fomc  tribunal, 
who  were  alone  competent  to  determine  what   - 
the  will  of  the  people.     Now  can  there  be  any  other 
tribunal    than  the  Parliament*  competent  to  deter- 
mine what  is  the  preponderating  ipfe 
upon  anv  queftion  where  there  exifts  a  divifi  »n  o(  (en* 
timent  like  the  prefent — like  all  other  human  tribu- 
nals, they  rriay  err  in  their  judgment  but  this  inhe- 
rent infirmity  cannot  be  go!  rid  of  in   the  n 
ment  of  human  concerns   by  human  agents.      1 
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and  they  only,  can  decide — if  they  cannot,  who 
can  ?  either  we  arc  to  remain  fixed  as  we  arc,  and 
neither  the  people  or  parliament  can  effc iX  a  change 
— this  will  not  be  contended — or  our  fitwation  is  capa- 
ble of  change,  cither  through  the  people  or  parlia- 
ment— this  will  he  conceded.  Has  then  the  Contti- 
tution  provided  for  the  expreflion  of  the  people's  will, 
otherwifethan  through  Parliament  and  to  Parliament. — 
Is  there  any  other  way  in  which  the  people  can  con- 
stitutionally act?  if  not,  the  final  decifion  muft  be 
with  Parliament — that  is,  if  our  fituation  can  be 
changed,  it  can  only  be  effected  by  Parliament, 
judging  of  the  people's  will,  and  carrying  it  into 
effect. 

I  have  chofen  to  argue  this  queftion,  rather  upon 
principle  than  authority  ;  there  is  a  jealoufy  in  moi: 
men  which  makes  them  yield  with  reluctance  to  the 
found  of  a  name.  Were  I  fpeaking  to  Lawyers  only, 
it  might  be  fufficient  to  mention  the.  names  of  Lord 
Coke,  Lord  Somers,  and  Blackftone.  The  two  lalt 
are  exprefs  upon  the  very  point  in  queftion.  There 
is  an  expreflion  in  Blackftone  on  this  fubject,  that  I 
find  noticed  by  the  elegant  and  ingenious  author  of 
the  Letters  to  Mr.  Saurin  and  Mr.  Jebb,  which  is 
very  remarkable  :  Speaking  of  the  powers  of  Parlia- 
ment, he  fays,  "  it  can  create  afrefh  the  conftitution 
of  the  kingdom  ;"  and  he  refers  to  the  Union  with 
Scotland  as  an  inftance — the  opinion  of  thole  who 
contend  that  Parliament  is  incompetent  to  effect  an 
Union,  is  grounded  upon  an  ailumption,  that  an 
Union  amounts  to  a  difTolution  of  the  conftitution, 

and 
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and  the  ere&ion  of  another,,  different 

principle.     I  afk  any  dm 

thin  extend  the  bafts  in 

rtprefentation,    and   enlarge  aa  i  neo 

quence  the  reprefentative  body  | 

tent    with   the    territory    represented  ?- 

change  in  principle  is  wrought  by  it?     When 

modification   takes  place,  have  we  not'l 

lilh  Conftitution  ?     Is  there  a  (ingle  etrci 

which  that  conftitotion  has  obtained  the"  a  I 

of  the  world,  loft  to   us    by  that    modification J 

notour  laws  and  our   religion  remain  }   Are  tl 

guarded  by  the  fame  principle  of  reprefentative 

vernment?    Are  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  en- 

creafed,  or  the  privileges  of  the  fob/eft  diminiflied.— 

When     the    countries     were    firft    con 

their  relative  fituation   permitted   an    Union,   v. 

not  the  adoption  of  an   Union    at  that    time   ! 

amounted  to  a  grant  to   this  country  of  the  En 

Conftitution?  that  Conftitution   was  accepted  at 

time  by  this  country,  in  the  only   way  it  cou 

be  received  ;  but  if  an  Union   had  b^en  pra 

we  would  ftill  have   enjoyed  the    Englifh   Conll 

tion.      Will  we  not  enjoy   it   after  an  Union  I    I 

then  is  it  fubverted  ? 

I  think  it  is   perfectly  obvious,  that  if  our  con- 
nection   with   England  be  rendered   more   fecurc 
an  Union,   and  the  i'pii ic  of  republicanifm,  v 
kept  alive  only  by  the  hope  of  reparation,  be  the 
exttnguifhed  ;   if  the  fears  of  one  parry  in  the  k 
dom,  and  the  jealoulics  of  the  other,  be  in  a  g 

jice 
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degree  mitigated,  if  not  fubdued,  the  trade  of  the1 
country,  were  it  even  to  remain  upon  its  prefent 
footing,  would  necrfTanly  advance  and  flourifh. 
This,  however,  would  be  merely  the  refult  of  inter- 
nal quiet,  and  would  be  a  conlequence  of  that  (late, 
were  it  produced  in  any  other  way  whatever.  This  I 
admit  •,  but  it  docs  not  appear  to  me,  that  that  ftate 
of  internal  quiet  can  be  lo  fuddenly  procured,  or  fo 
permanently  fecured  in  any  way  as  by  an  Union. 
I  have  argued  this  queftion  throughout,  upon  a  fup- 
pofition,  that  we  were  a  people  not  devoted  to  final 
mifery  as  a  nation  j  of  courfe,  that  our  understandings 
were  not  fo  blinded,  nor  our  hearts  fo  hardened, 
but  that  we  would  be  convinced  by  truths  and 
fwayed  by  interefl.  Under  this  hope  I  will  fay  a 
few,  and  but  a  few  words,  upon  the  effect  this 
meafure  may  have  upon  our  trade.  I 

I  have  already  ftated  its  effect  upon  that,  as  a 
meafure  likely  to  produce  and  fecure  internal  tran- 
quillity— it  is  laid,  that  we  gain  nothing  by  an 
Union  in  point  of  trade,  or  at  lead  nothing  that  may 
not  be  effected  without  it.  I  need  not  fay,  that  it 
makes  no  difference  whatever  in  the  obtaining  any 
particular  object,  whether  the  thins;  through  which  we 
are  to  attain  it,  cannot  or  will  not  be  done — therefore 
if  this  will  not  be  done  for  us  without  an  Union,  it 
is  prccilcly  the  fame  thing  to  us  as  if  it  could  not  be 
done  wirhout  an  Union.  We  have  now,  as  we 
ought  always  to  have  had,  what  is  properly  enough 
called  a  free  trade  ;  that  is,  -according  to  Mr.  Flood's 
definition  of  it,  a  liberty    of   trading    with   all    the 

world, 
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world,  fubjcftonly  tooui 
th.ir  country   with  whom  tl 

traints  arc  oi   n 
to  all  foreign  trade.     In  all 
1  md  and  Ireland  arc,  under  out 
as  diftinQ  and  indep  I 

that   is,  the    trade    we  carry  on    ■•'. ;  h    her,   1. 
trade,  according    to   the   definition    • 
Flood. 

In  our  trade  with  England  i^  to  be  incluu 
only  our  trade  with  the  I  (lands  of  Great  Bri      >,  but 
with  all  her  Foreign   Settlements,  in   whatever  pari 
of  the  world  they  may   be  fituated.     1  add 
•     not  well  acquainted  with  the   det 

Ireland,  but  I  believe  1  do  not  hazard  too 
faying,  that  our   trade   with  Great   Britain,  and 
her   various   fcttlements,    is  greater    and   more 
duftive  than  our  trade  to  all  the  all:  of  the   w 
All  this  trade,  which  confticutea  fo  great  i 
of  our  wealth  and  revenue,  we  hold  ic  pre- 

fent  connexion  altogether  by  the  curtefy  of  England  -, 
that   is,  fubjetf:    to    the   rcUYiclions   which   her   I 
Parliament  may    impofe    upon    her   own    ports  and 
commodities.     Such    rcltricYions   exitt 
a  confiderable  degree,    upon   our   direct  trade  with 
England;    they    have    been    lately    taken    l 
our   trade    with    the  Wed:  Indies;    but    the    power 
which  took  them  olT  may  impofe  them 
out  the  lealt   violation  of  right-,  againft   this    we 
have    no  fecurity    at    prefeffl,  but   her  pru 
crencrofity  ;  to  that   for;  uancnt  enjoyment  of 
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the  mod  beneficial  fource  of  our  wealth,  we  depend 
altogether  upon  the  prudence  and  generofity  of 
England.  We  know  how  England  h^.s,  during  the 
prtfent  war,  encreafed  and  is  {till  likely  to  encreafe 
her  foreign  pofiefiions.  Our  trade  to  all  thefe  muft, 
as  we  now  fiand  connected,  depend  upon  the  fame 
fecurity. 

How  would  an  Union  alter  our  condition  in  this 
refpect  ?  The  balance  or"  trade  between  this  country 
and  England  is  enormoufly  in  favour  of  Ireland. 
An  Union  would  of  neceffity  rake  off  the  prohibi- 
tions which  at  prefent  lie  heavy  on  many  articles  of 
trade,  which  might  be  exporced  from  this  country  ; 
and  of  courfe,  (till  more  encreafe  that  balance  of 
trade  already  fo  much  in  our  favour.  An  Union, 
therefore,  would  not  only  extend  the  trade,  we  at 
prefent  poffefs,  to  a  variety  of  articles,  from  the  ex* 
portation  of  which  we  are  now  in  effect  excluded,  but 
it  would  change  the  fecurity  upon  which  we  hold  that 
trade  from  a  curtefy  to  a  right.  We  feem  to  forget 
that  our  linen  trade,  upon  which  the  commercial 
prolperity  of  this  country  abfolutely  turns,  depends 
upon  the  breath  of  an  English  Parliament ;  that  that 
country  pays  37/.  per  cent,  upon  the  Irifh  linens 
which  fhe  conlumes,  in  order  to  fecure  to  us  the 
monopoly  of  her  market ;  tharis,  fhe  has  laid  a  duty 
of  37/.  per  cent,  upon  certain  foreign  linens  in  her 
own  market,  by  the  operation  of  which  duty  alone,  the 
foreign  merchants  could  be  prevented  from  un- 
derfclling  us  ;*  then  it  follows  therefore,  that  if  it 
requires   a  duty  of  37/.  percent,  upon  the  foreign 

linens 
*  See  Chalmer's  cftimate. 
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linens  to  fecure  the  Englifh   mar! 

thofc  foreign  linens  might  be  fold    in    [ 

market  it   that  duty  did   not  ex 

nearly    fo   much  cheaper  than   the   Irtfh  linens,  and 

that  of  courfe  the  Englifti  who  purchafe  Inlli  i;nens 

pay  37 1.   per  cent,  in  the  value  of  the  article,  in  order 

to  fecure  the   exclulive  trade   in  this 

country.     It  is  allcdged,  and    w 

to  believe  it  to  be  true,  that  the  . i c h  our 

linens  have  for  preference  in   the:  h  market   is 

to  be  permanently  continued  by  the  terms  oi   the 

Union — So  that  it  is  ftrange  to  hear  men  contend 

that  our  trade  is  not  to  be  benefited   by  the  a 

of  an  Union,  when  not  only  the  tenure  of  that  in 

is  changed  from  a  curtel'y  to  a  right,  but 

prohibitions,   by   which  our  trade   is   in  a  variety  of 

intVances  confined,  mult  of  neceffity  be  aboiilhcd,  if 

an  Union  fhould  take  place. 

It  is  faid   by   the  oppofers  of  this  meafure, 
will  confer  no  benefit  either  in   p  >int  of  extent  or 
fecurity    to  the  trade  we   alre.i  ,  yet  in  the 

fame  breath  they  alledge,  that  the  only  obi  ct  of  the 
Brit.lh  Minifter  in   propoling  it  to  this  COUQU] 
to  encreafe   the  revenue  he  may   dr  I  it — but 

how  there  can  be  an  enerealc  of  revenue  withou:  ^\n 
encreafe  of  trade,  they  have  utterly  railed  I 
it  will  not  be  contended,  that  under  the  preterit  lyl- 
tem  of  things  there  is  any  produceablc  revenue 
could  be  had  from  this  countrv.  .:   in  the 

hands    of  the  Minifter,  if  he    choles  to  call  ft 
Thofc  who  recollect  the  taxes   | 

h  leather. 
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leather,  laid  within  a  very  little  time  upon  thofe: 
articles,  will  not  fay,  that  his  power  in  obtaining 
revenue  here  is  limited  by  the  will,  or,  I  had  almoft 
laid,  by  the  capacity  of  the  people.  His  object, 
then,  by  an  Union,  if  his  object  be  taxation,  (which 
can  fcarcely  be,  when  there  are  fo  many  or  her  prefix- 
ing caufes)  cannot  be  the  extenfion  of  his  power  of 
taxation,  but  the  encreafe  of  thofe  fources  of  revenue 
upon  which  alone  taxation  can  effectually  operate  -t 
this  can  only  be  effected  by  exciting  internal  in- 
dustry, and  opening  new  fources  of  foreign  trade  ; 
and  no  doubt  this  and  through  thefe  means  is  one 
of  the  objects  intended  by  an  Union. 

With  refpect  to  the  argument,  grounded  on  the 
probable  encreafe  of  abfentees,  this  may  in  general  be 
anfwered  to  it,  that  if  it  has  any  force,  it  applies  to 
all  empires  where,  from  the  extent  of  them,  the  feat 
of  Government  is  neceiTarily  at  a  diftance  from  the 
extremities;  and  I  believe  it  was  the  firft  time  it  was 
eveir  urged  as  an  objection  againft  concentrating  the 
powers  of  a  (late,  by  the  erection  of  a  fingle  and 
fupreme  authority,  or  ufed  as  an  argument  for 
weakening  imperial  power,  by  the  eftablifhment  or 
continuance  of  local  Government.  If,  therefore, 
the  exaggerations  that  have  taken  place  on  this 
fubject,  were  really  founded  in  fact,  they  would  be 
no  argument  againft  the  adoption  of  a  meafure 
otherwife  founded  io  general  utility. 

The  truth  is,  this  topick  has  been  much  and  needlefsly 
infilled  upon,  and  much  and  infidioufly  exaggerated. 
The  nectfiary  attendance  upon  Parliament  in  this 
kingdom  is  in  ordinary  times,    from    four    to  five 

months 


months  in  the  year  •,  it  muft  be  adt: 
attendance  is  accompanied  with  confiderable  be: 
to  the  place  where  the  meetin;'  of  Pal       ;  mt  is  h' 
but  it  neccftarily  draws,  between  the  meml  ers  of  both 
Houfes,  from  four  to  five  hundred   pcrL  .all 

their  attendants,  from  their  various  rciidentcs  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom.      What  particular 
arifes  to  the  kingdom  at  large,  from  fuch  a  concc 
to  the  capital,  I  leave  to  thofc  who  arc  more  curious 
in  fuch  calculations  than  I  am;  this  however  1  I 
obvious,  that  if  an  Union   leaves  from  three  to  four 
hundred  of  thofe  perlbns,  to  the  cultivation  of  their 
cftates,  the  improvement  of  their  tenantry,  and  the 
promotion    of   manufactures,    no  great    tnifchic 
done  by  rendering  the  attendance  of  one  hundred 
them  neceflary  for  the  Winter  rronths  in  London. 
At  prefent,   as    foon    as   Parliament   riles    in    I 
country,  a  much  greater  number  or  the  Lords  and 
Commons,  than   would  in  cale  of  an  Union  be 
puted  to  the  Imperial  Parliament,  actually  leave  this 
kingdom  to  fpend  their  Summers  in  the  watering  places 
in  England  ;  they  fettle  all  their  Irifh  affairs,  during 
the  time  they  are  necelTarily  obliged  to  remain  here, 
and  are  really  abfrnt    from   the  kingdom  upon 
prefent  fyfkm,  a  much  longer  period  of  time  in  the 
year,  then   would  be   neceiTary  for  their  attend 
upon   Parliament,    in   cafe    an    Union    lhould    take 
place.     In  fuch  an  event,  hardly  any  perfon  will  be 
deputed,  who  will  not  have  Irilh  affairs  zo  attend  to, 
and  Irifh  interelts  to  cultivate.     The  only  time  left 
to   him,    for   that   purpoie,    will    be    the   Summer 

months, 
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months,  which  he  now   ufually  fpends  in  England, 
or  would,   if  circumftances  permitted,    confume  in 
rambles   on    the  Continent.     The  Winter  refidence 
in    Ireland    upon   the    prefent    fyftem,    leaves    him 
at  full    leifure   to  indulge   himfelf  in    thefe    parti- 
culars,   and    the    Summer    rolls    away    without  a 
Tingle  vifit  to  his  country   refidence  in   this    king- 
dom.     This  courfe    will    be    inverted   as   to   thofe 
who  may  be  deputed  to  the  imperial  Parliament. 
—Summer  being  the  only  time  in  the  year  they  can 
attend  to  their  Irifh  affairs,  will  be  devoted  to   that 
purpofe,  and  their  refidence  in  this  kingdom,  while 
they  do  refide,  will  be  ufefully  employed  in  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of    the  kingdom  where  their  property 
and  connections  are,  -inftead  of  being  confined,  as  it 
now  in  a  great  degree  is,  to  the  capital  in  the  courfe 
of  their  parliamentary  attendance.     With  refped  to 
all  thofe  who  now  form  the  two  Houfes  of  Parlia- 
ment, they,   with  the  exception  of  one  hundred,  will. 
not  be  under  any  neccflityof  even  occafional  abfence  \ 
if,  however,  any  great  number  of  them  mould   fol- 
low the  feat  of  Government,  it  will  only  be  for  the 
period   of    parliamentary    attendance.       The    fame 
argument,  as  to  the  probable  return  of  thofe  who  will 
be  really  deputed,  applies  equally  to  them ;  and  the 
probability   is,  that  an  Union  with  England   would 
only  vary  the  feafon   of  abfence,  without   actually 
encreafing  the  number  of  abfentees. 

I  will  now  take  a  general,  but  fhort  view  of  this 
queilion  : — The  hiftory  of  this  country,  at  leaft  fuc'i 
part  of  it  as  deferves  the  name  ofhiftory,  commences 

with 


with  our  corinecViori  with  '  ■ 
we  date   our    b<  Ing   as  a  nai 
that  connexion,  is  the  h 
prcfent  inhabitants  of  Irelan  I   ai 
of    fourteen    to    one    the    d 
fettlers; — though   thefe   hill  i 
clay  from  one  extremit'y  of  it   to 
grefs    of  Knglidi    power    ami 
tremely  flow.     It  was  not  until  a'cer  a  I 
centuries,  that  it  could  be  laid  to  Inw  k* 
blifhed.     During  this  period  the  cop.-      I 
the  countries  was  the  natural   refult  of  the  ( 
of  both  ;  loofe  and   undefined,  it    was  Ibmetimes   a 
ftfidi  tyranny  on  the   part  of  the  c 
often   anarchy  and  rebellion  on   the   part  of  the 
pie.    Eound  to  England  in  no  way  but  in  tl 
ble  connection  of  a  common  Sovereign,   In  land  ex- 
cited in  that   country   none  of   that  pr.  ; 
which  would    have  been  bellowed  on  it,  had  it    I 
confidered  part  ofitldl'.nor  did  there  ex-It'  'hem 

that  cordial  aftecYion  that  would  have  arifen  from  unity 
of  Government  and  inter.  11— confined  art 
tions  of  trade,  the  error  of  the  times,  checked  the  la 
powers' of  the  country,  and  the  unfortunate  dtvifioM 
of  the   inhabitants  among  themfelves  aided 
ration    of    external    jealoufy.      Time, 
wifdom    to  nations,    as  well  as  to   Individ 
(hewn  the  impolicy  of  commercial  refl 
land  has  thrown  open,  what  ftiotild  never  hi 
doled,  nearly  the  whole  world  to  our  f 
lations.  The  original  error  in  our 
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remains  tainting  the  fources  of  public  profperity, 
and  fomenting,  inrtead  of  allaying,  the  internal  dif- 
orders  under  which  we  labour.  Giving  to  one 
country  an  authority  contefted  in  principle,  and  ir- 
refiftable  in  fact ; — to  the  other  abttract  independence 
and  neceifary  fubjeciion — keeping  alive  a  diftinct- 
nefs  of  intereft,  by  preferving  a  dilYinctnefs  of  ftate, 
and  holding  out  to  our  enemies  foreign  and  domeftic, 
a  temptation  to  confpiracy  and  invafion,  by  the  ap- 
parent practicability  of  feparation. 

That  the  nature  of  our  connection  with  England  has 
been  the  inviting  caufe  which  led  to  the  confpiracies, 
from  which  we  fo  recently  have  efcaped,  and  may  be 
fo  to  thofe  which  we  have  yet  to  encounter,  is  manifeft 
from  this,  that  no  fuch  attempts  have  been  made  in 
Scotland,  though  its  feparation  from  England  would 
of  necefiity  be  almoft  an  equal  blow  to  imperial 
greatnefs.  Recent,  I  mean  comparatively  recent,  as 
the  connection  between  England  and  Scotland  is, 
and  unfortified  as  it  was,  for  a  long  time,  by  coales- 
cing habits  and  mutual  affection,  yet  no  invafion  or 
confpiracy  has  taken  place  there  with  a  view  to 
feparation  fince  the  Union.  The  rebellions  of  17 15, 
and  1745,  were  of  a  perfectly  different  nature ;  their 
object  was  not  to  feparate  Scotland  from  England  ; 
but  to  place  the  united  Crown  of  both  countries  upon 
the  head  of  the  abdicated  family.  It  will  not  be  faid 
that  thofe  confpiracies  and  invafions  took  place  here 
rather  than  in  Scotland,  becaufe  this  country  could 
not  be  (o  eafily  afiifted  from  England  as  Scotland. — 

The 
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The  fad  is  directly  the  re*Ci 
culiar  nature  of  the  power  <>l    I 
could   certainly    receive   alhlhncc,  and  with 
pence  and  more  facility  than  Scotlar, 
do.   This  then  could  not  be  the  reafon  ,  it  ai 
the  radical   defect    in  our  pi- 
flight  in  its  own   nature  as  any    | 
can   well  be,  was   necefl'arily   attended   \  h   a 

mode  of  general    adminiilration    a-  - 1   con- 

tinual  ground  for  difaffection   and    trcaJ 
upon,  in   irritating    the  pallions,  an  I    | 
affections  of  the  people. 

It  is  admitted,  and  was  exprefsly  I  by 

the  prefent  Speaker  of  the  Houle  of  *  .  that 

without  an   Union  in  point   ol    trale,  thefe  countries 
would    probably    be   feparated   for  ever.      V. 
already   an    Union    of  religion  eftablilhed, 
Union  of  the  executive  is  the  bond  of  out  prefent  po- 
litical connection. — One    would    think    matter! 
thefe  necelfarily  pointed  out  the   utility  an  i    u. 
mity  of  a  legiflative  Union.    Piivate  ambition, 
intereft,  and  rooted  prejudices  are  however  i 
againft  it;   they  may  fucceed  as  they  have  ofi 
ceeded,  but  truth  will  remain  when  the 

Even    if  an  Union    mould   tal 
ficial    efTedts    will  not  be  immediately   i 
evils  it  is  at  once  intended  an 
are  too  deeply    rooted   to   be  fuddc  i  — 

the  difpofitions  of  men,  upon  I 
of  which,  independant  of  all  p 
pinefs  of  fociety  depends,  arc  flowl 
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evil,  to  good— a  prejudice  deeply  rooted,  a  pafii- 
on  which  has  long  controuled,  will  maintain  their 
influence  when  the  circumiiances  by  which  they 
were  firlt  excited,  have  been  long  paft  and  for- 
gotten. We  are  recently  elcaped  from  the  hor- 
hors  of  a  Civil  War,  the  refult  of  long  conceal- 
ed and  active  machination — the  fpirit  which  pro- 
duced ir,  tho'  fupprefled,  is  not  effectually  laid 
— it  walks  yet  in  darknefs — and  only  wait  its  time 
for  a  fecond  vifitalicn.  We  have  (till  to  guard 
againft  thofe  men,  who  will  be  ever  found,  in 
times  of  difturbance,  ready  to  uproot  the  State 
from  its  foundation — who,  ruined  in  character,  and 
defperate  in  hope,  in  tranquil  times  would  fink 
and  be  forgotten,  and  who  can  look  to  the  at- 
tainment of  wealth  and  power  only  thro'  the  plun- 
der of  revolutions — fuch  ftill  infeft  the  fecret  re- 
ceffes  and  the  open  walks  of  fociety — while  you 
leave  them  hope,  you  leave  them  activity  :  that  can- 
not be  taken  from  them  while  we  remain  as  we 
are.  The  inherent  principle  of  diifolution  which 
they  fee  and  upon  which  they  calculate,  that 
exifts  in  the  nature  of  our  prefent  connection 
with  England,  keeps  alive  their  hopes,  and  ani- 
mates their  exertions — even  in  the  divifion  which 
this  queftion  has  occafioned,  they  fee  caufe  for  ex- 
ultation— their  labours  to  promote  that  divifion 
are  not  even  difguifed.  Men,  who  a  few  weeks 
fince  would  not  be  allowed  to  taint  the  private 
circles    of  life   with    their   fentiments   or   opinions, 

now 
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now  find  ready   liilcncrs  in  the  -  >en- 

dencc. — Men,    whom   their  fell  /ens  refufed 

to  afibciate  with  as  foldiers,   and  v  >m  they 

would  not  make  common  caufe  to  defend  I 
Country  from  invafion,  now  find  their  place  in 
deliberating  affemblies,  and  talk  in  the  high  tone 
of  honed  independent  Irifhmen.  Attention  reds 
upon  their  lips,  while  they  flatter  this  public  pre- 
judice; and  thehoneit,  tho'  dilcountcnanced  lupporter 
of  what  he  deemed  good  for  his  Country,  retires 
*  afhamed  and  unheard.  I  feel  a  duty,  however, 
fuperior  to  the  call  of  thofe  private  habits  which 
I  have  cultivated,  becaufe  I  love  them ;  and  I 
appeal  (if  this  tract  fhould  be  preferved  by  the 
importance  of  the  queftion  of  which  it  treats)  from 
the  prefent  day   to   pofterity. 


*  It  may  be  neccflary  to  inform  fomc  of  my  readen,  tha: 
there  is  fuch  a  thing  ai  one  man  blufhing  for  another. 


NOTES. 
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NOTE 


NOTE       (a.) 

*  Ft  is  a  well-known  fa£t,  that  the  great  outcry  in  this 
Country  againft  the  commercial  propofitions,  was,  in  a  great 
degree,  occafioned  by  the  oppofkion  in  England.  Mr.  Fox 
declared  in  England,  that  the  commercial  propofitions  were 
a  tame  furrender  of  the  trade  and  Commerce  of  England, 
and  oppofed  them  entirely  on  that  ground  in  the  Englifh  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  ac  the  fame  time,  his  friends  wrote  over  to  their  fol- 
lowers here,  that  they  were  ruinous  to  the  Commerce  and  Confti- 
tution  of  this  Country — for  thefe  two  curious  fafts,  fee  his  own 
fpeech  on  that  occafion  paffim,  and  the  Attorney  General's,  now 
Earl  of  Clare,  fpeech  on  the  propofitions.  The  commercial  pro- 
pofitions were  grounded  upon  an  intended  Union  of  trade, 
as  the  prefent  meafure  embraces  both  an  Union  of  trade  and 
legiflation.  The  obfervations  of  the  prefent  Speaker  on  the 
former  occafion,  arc  ftrikingly  appofite  to  the  prefent  ques- 
tions, fo  far  as  it  relates  to  trade  ;  and  it  might  be  eafily 
fhewn  to  ltgifiation  alfo. —  Exprefiing  his  hope,  that  the  pro- 
pofitions would  be  adopted,  he  fays,  "  when  commercial  jealoufy 
fhall  be  banifhed  by  final  fetdement,  and  trade  take  its  na- 
tural and  fteady  courfe,  the  Kingdom  will  ceafe  to  look  to 
rlvalfhip. — Each  will  m?.ke  that  fabric  that  it  can  do  cheap- 
en: and  buy  from  the  other  what  it  cannot  do  advantageoufiy. 
Labour  will  then  be  truly  employed  to  profit,  and  not  divert- 
ed by  duties,  bounties,  jealoufies,  or  Ugj/lative  interference. 
Tkis  fyftem  will  attain  its  real  ofjee!,  lcv.  [dictating  the  Jlretigih 
of  the  remaining  par  is  of  the  empire,  by  encouraging  the  communica- 
tions   of  their  niaikcis  among    thcmfelves,  with    preference  to 

every 


«*ery     part     againfl    all     ftrangcni  ;  *'— and    ft  ill    BMR     '  fOOJfly 
in   another    part  of  the   fame    ft  •       . 

infrJuaUd  (  -.unity    gives,    up    the    |  '.flcr,     flic    may*  look 

Em  it   again,    in  vain:      thing)   conn*  remain 

inercial   jcaloufy     is     run  fed- -it     will    incrcafc    \  tnJc 

pendent  hgiflatuvcs  ;     and    without    an    United   in) 
mercc,   in  a  commercial    empire,   political    Union    v. 
many   (hocks,  and    ieparation   of  iutcrcfls  mud   threaten   repara- 
tion  of  canne&ion,   which   every    honejl  Jrijhman  mull    fhudder 
to  look  at,   as  a  poffiblc   event. 

NOTE        [i.) 

Sec  the  original  edition  of  Molyneux's  Cafe  of  1 
in  the  year  1692,  page's  5S  and  59  ;   it  is  a  curious  fad,  that  an 
edition  of  this  book  was  publifhcd  in  Dublin  about  the  year 
or  T784,  and  the  words     "  that  Ireland  would  willingly  embrace 
an  Union,  but  that  it  was  an  happinefs  fhe  could  not  hope  I 
arc  omitted. 

NOTE       (<-.) 

The   Malt-tax  has  been    relied   upon    by   the   oppofers  of  en 
Union  as  an  inftance  in  which  the  united  Parliament  »i  >l.»tcd  the 
Articles  of  Union  ;  the  mifrcprelentatioiu  on  this  fiibjcc;  have  been 
a  grofs  perverfion  of  hillorical  truth  ;   it  is  pr< 
teenth  Article  of  the  Union,  "  that  any  Malt  to  be  made  in  that 
part  of   the  united    kingdom,   now    called  Sot  tlatl  I,   (I  lU  I 
charged  with    any  duty   upon  Malt  during  this  prefent   v.      "  — 
When    the  duty  came   to  be  impofed,  the  quel 
the  war  alluded  toby  the  Articles  was  at  an  I 
a  mere  qucftion  of  time  and  not   of  principle;   the    prelim  ii 
of  peace  had  been  figned  ;  hoftilitiea  had  ceafed  on  all  ;  and 

both  Houfes  of  Parliament  bad  b  ■ 
the  fpeech  from  the  Throne.    The  war  in  fafl  w 
the  letter  and  the    fpirit  of   the  Article;- 
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3D,  and  in  this  they  fo  much  relied  on  violation  of  the 
Ac  altogether  conGfts. 
By    the    Eighth    Article  of  the   Union,  federal  allowances 
Wtt     made    as    drawbacks     upon     Fim   cured    in    Scoland    and 
exported    again  ;     the   reafon   of  this  was,   that   the    fait  with 
which    they   were    cured,    paying     a     great    duty,     that    duty 
:  to  he    drawn  back    upon  exportation.     Now  between  the 
and    the  firft  of  May   when  it  was  to  take 
place,  a  very   great  quantity  of  foreign  fait   (French)  was  im- 
ported, which,  by  the  palling  of  all   the  goods  fo  imported  as 
before,  paid  none  of  the  Englilh  duties.     It  was  alledged,  that  as 
the    ioty  did  not  commenee    upon  the   fait,  fo    the  drawback 
ought  not  to  commence,  which  was  the  effect,  of  that  duty  ;  but 
the  letter  of  the  act  being  esprefs,   (Article   8,)  that   all  Filh 
cured   with  foreign   fait    fhall    drawback,   &c.    the   Parliament 
voted    it,    and    Scotland  got   about    20,ocol.    drawback    when 
they  paid   little  or  nothing  duty.      So  that   we  fee,    even   the 
letter  of  one  of  the  Articles  was  fet  up  againft  the  manifeft.  fpirit 
of  it,  in  order  to  give  the  Scotch  an  advantage. 


NOTE       (</,) 

By  the  Eighteenth  Article  of  the  Scottifh  Union,  a  power 
was  referved  to  the  United  Parliament,  of  making  all  laws  con- 
cerning public  right,  policy  and  Civil  Government,  the  fame 
throughout  the  whole  United  Countries  ;  but  the  laws  concerning 
.  :e  right  were  not  to  be  altered,  but  for  the  evident  utility 
of  fubjefts  wit  d.   In  cenfequence  of  the  firft  mention- 

Dviiion   in  this  article,  the  law  of  treafon,  which  perhaps 
v.:  ore  emphatically  than  any  other  law  relates  to  public  right,  po- 
I    Civil    Government,  was   made    the   fame  through  the 
lOin.   This  is  another  of  the  trumpeted  violations  of 
ttifli   Union.     Some  men  have  been  guilty  of  thofe  mifrepre- 
from-  wliofe   habits   and   education,  a  very    different 
.  j    :  "..ave  been  expected. 

NOTE 


NOTE       (,  ) 

The  charaaer  of  Mr.  Fletcher  of  Salton,  at  a  , 

given    by   Sir  John  Dalrymple—  Hi*   ftyle  is  cafilr  I: 
caufe  every  word  has  a  precife  meaning 

other  fentence  ;  the  flructure  of  the  fentence  is  a  ,t  M 

various,  as  that  ufed  in  private  conveHatioa  :  the  ax 
compofition  is  perfectly  regular,  but  art 
fingularity  in  his  reafoning  is,  that  the  argument, 
an  order  to   derive  force   from   what  went  before,  and  to 
force  to  what  comes  after,  fo  as  to  fee- 
other  ;   but  above  all,   when  he  is  animr.- 
are  fometimes  as  quick  as  lightning,  and  fomctin  ei 
the  thunder   of  a  period.      All    which  mark,  an  original  g 
but  made  chafte  by  reading  the  antient*. 


THE 


